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GOVERNOR  JAMES  ON 
EDUCATION 


A  glimpse  of  the  constructive  educa¬ 
tional  program  contemplated  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Arthur  H.  James,  who  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  January  17th,  may  be  gained  from 
a  review  of  statements  which  he  made 
from  time  to  time  prior  to  his  inaugura¬ 
tion.  Among  these  statements  is  a  radio 
pronouncement  delivered  just  before  his  election,  and  setting  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  policies  on  public  education  for  Pennsylvania: 

Finance 


Governor  Arthur  H.  James 


Education  is  another  problem  of  special  interest.  The  out¬ 
standing  question  is  financing  our  school  system  on  an  equitable 
and  sound  basis.  This  issue  must  be  met  squarely  if  educational 
standards  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  Republican  Platform 
meets  it  squarely.  We  pledge  the  orderly  development  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State  so  that  an  equal  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation — an  equal  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Control 


We  favor  control  of  the  public  schools  by  local  school  boards, 
and  condemn  the  imposition  of  new  costs  by  the  State,  unless 
State  revenue  therefor  is  provided. 

T eachers 


We  pledge  also  equality  in  employment  for  competent 
teachers,  with  freedom  from  political  interference.  I  am  definitely 
on  record,  and  have  been  for  months,  as  favoring  the  basic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Teacher  Tenure  Act,  including  increments  of  teachers 
from  fourth-class  school  districts.  This  includes  also  a  promise 
to  keep  inviolate  the  contractual  status  of  the  Teachers’  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund. 

In  this  significant  and  straightforward  statement  two  facts  stand  out 
preeminently:  First,  Governor  James  recognizes  the  salient  problems  of 
public  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  sound  finance,  equal  standards, 
equitable  control,  and  adequate  teacher  service  and  security.  In  the  second 
place,  the  pronouncement  of  the  Governor  apropos  the  major  issues  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  uniformly  positive  and  constructive.  Behind  each  pledge  lies  a 
planned  program  designed  to  achieve  the  desired  goals  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Governor,  the  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  may  face  the  future  with  firm  confidence  and  genuine  optimism. 


0  “Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  presuming  to 

dictate  any  plan  or  system  respecting  it,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  view  it  as  the  most  important  subject  which 
we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in.  .  .  .  For  my  part, 
I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education,  and  by  its 
means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and  industry, 
shall  become  much  more  general  than  at  present, 
and  I  should  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any  measure  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  happy  period.” 

- — Abraham  Lincoln 
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EDUCATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Government  during  the  past  century  has 
undertaken  literally  hundreds  of  new  functions. 
The  breadth  of  this  governmental  expansion 
has  made  public  administration  an  exceedingly 
complex  business.  And  yet  the  means  required 
by  government  to  adjust  itself  to  its  greater 
responsibilities  have  received  little  public 
attention. 

New  Public  Functions 

The  acquisition  of  new  functions  alone  would 
have  been  difficult,  but  almost  day-by-day 
changes  within  old  functions  have  contributed 
to  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  These 
changes  have  been  brought  about  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  new  inventions  fundamentally  altering 
our  way  of  life,  and  a  change  in  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  both  personal  and  civic. 

Police  work,  for  example,  has  had  to  undergo 
radical  revision  in  the  past  twenty  years.  There 
are  few  police  officers  who  now  simply  “walk 
a  beat.”  Cruiser  cars,  two-way  radio  systems, 
teletype,  modern  weapons,  devices  for  detect¬ 
ing  and  preserving  evidence  of  crimes,  traffic 
studies  and  surveys,  school  child  patrols,  crime 
prevention  programs,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  newer  techniques  and  functions  used  in 
safeguarding  the  citizens  of  a  community. 

Personnel  Problem 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
adjustment  required  through  new  functions  is 
in  the  field  of  personnel.  Not  only  are  there 
more  persons  on  the  payrolls,  but  there  are 
more  occupations  comprising  the  public  service 
than  ever  before.  Some  of  the  occupations 
are  common  to  private  business  or  the  profes¬ 
sions,  such  as  physicians,  nurses,  engineers, 
statisticians,  and  clerical  workers.  Peculiar  to 
the  public  service,  however,  are  other  spe¬ 
cialists:  Firemen,  detectives,  factory  and  dairy 
inspectors,  sanitary  engineers,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Government  expansion  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  personnel  problem 
causing  great  concern  had  it  been  possible  to 
recruit  properly  prepared  persons  from  the 
existing  professions.  Since  such  persons  were 
not  available  governments  have  had  to  resort 
to  the  more  costly  and  less  efficient  methods 
of  trial  and  error  learning  on  the  job. 

Government  Recognizes  Need 

Just  as  private  employers  know  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  education  program  for  their  employes 
is  a  vital  factor  in  the  successful  operation  of 
a  business,  so  has  the  Federal  Government 
recognized  the  need.  The  George-Deen  Act 
passed  by  Congress  two  years  ago  provides 
funds  for  in-service  education  and  reads  in 

(Continued  on  page  3,  column  1) 


QUALIFICATIONSJOR 

ADMINISTRATORS 


Year  of  Graduate  Study  to  Become 
Minimum  Standard  by  1941 


The  present  requirement  of  twelve  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  administration  and 
supervision  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
commissions  and  certificates  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  fnstruction  has  been 
progressively  extended  so  that  by  April  1,  1941, 
new  entrants  into  the  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  service  of  the  public  schools  will  have 
completed  a  year  of  graduate  education  or 
earned  a  master’s  degree  in  an  approved  gradu¬ 
ate  school.  The  plan  provides  for  additional 
education  to  the  present  requirements,  and 
suggests  that  future  administrative  officers  shall 
have  had  eighteen  semester  hours  of  graduate 
credit  after  April  1,  1939;  twenty-four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  credit  for  the  year  beginning 
April  1,  1940,  and  thirty  semester  hours  or  a 
master’s  degree  beginning  April  1,  1941.  This 
program  is  consistent  with  the  advancing  edu¬ 
cation  requirements  for  teachers’  certification. 

Growing  Responsibilities 

For  the  past  five  years  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  qualifications  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  public  school  officers 
should  be  advanced  from  the  present  require¬ 
ment  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate 
courses  in  approved  graduate  schools.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  responsibilities 
of  administrative  officers  in  the  development 
of  the  public  school  program  requires  a  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  a  mastery  of  facts  more  than 
was  demanded  a  decade  ago.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  today  must  be  familiar  with  the 
underlying  principles  of  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion,  social  problems,  teacher  personnel  work, 
consolidation  of  schools,  community  relation¬ 
ships,  fiscal  affairs,  and  many  other  problems 
vital  to  the  success  of  a  worthwhile  school 
system. 

Therefore,  graduate  research  courses  and 
other  courses  specifically  relating  to  adminis¬ 
tration  problems  will  be  offered  by  the  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  of  education  by  men  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  each  of  the  various  fields. 
Seminars  will  be  conducted  for  prospective 
administrative  officers  where  group  study  will 
be  made  of  many  of  the  difficult  problems  that 
confront  superintendents  and  supervisory 
officials. 

Half  Already  Qualify 

The  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  reveals  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  county,  assistant  county,  and  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  have  already  earned  the 
master’s  degree,  and  that  a  very  large  number 
of  superintendents  have  continued  their  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  this  point  toward  the  doctor’s 
degree.  At  the  recent  state-wide  election  of 
(Continued  on  page  Jj,  column  3) 


STATE  COUNCIL 


Much  of  the  credit  for  the  important  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  advancement  of  public  education 
in  Pennsylvania  during  recent  years  is  due  to 
the  members  of  the  State  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  discharging  the  obligations  placed 
upon  them  by  law,  they  have  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  service  along  many  lines,  the  most 
significant  of  which  have  pertained  to  (1)  the 
large  program  of  legislation;  (2)  the  expanding 
opportunities  in  vocational  education;  (3)  the 
increased  consideration  of  the  needs  of  handi¬ 
capped  children;  (4)  a  study  of  the  status  and 
significant  needs  of  the  teachers’  colleges  and 
other  degree-granting  institutions;  and  (5)  the 
careful  planning  for  suitable  procedures  and 
standards  for  more  efficient  organization  of 
units  of  school  administration. 

Major  Achievements 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  all  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  with  other  interested  agencies,  the  State 
Council  has  prepared  and  released  suggestive 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  merging  of 
school  districts,  specifications,  and  regulations 
designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  safety 
of  transporting  pupils  to  and  from  school,  a 
selCsurvey  report  form  to  measure  the  status 
and  needs  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  a  new  State  plan  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  of  vocational  education.  The 
Council  has  also  organized  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  a  public  service  institute  through  which 
policemen,  firemen,  and  other  public  service 
employes  can  realize  their  ambitions  for  short 
intensive  courses  under  experts. 

Cooperation  With  Assembly 

Most  of  these  attainments  have  been  made 
possible  through  the  remarkable  program  of 
legislation  promulgated  by  the  Council  and 
enacted  by  the  1937  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  State  Council  of  Education  is  a  non¬ 
partisan  body  consisting  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  and  nine  other  mem¬ 
bers.  All  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Governor  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  five  other 
members  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Council 
elects  a  secretary  who  need  not  be  a  member. 


You  cannot  push  a  man  up  a  ladder 
unless  he  is  willing  to  climb  a  little 
himself. 

— Andrew  Carnegie 
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SCHOOL  FACTS 


FEBRUARY 


The  child  of  today  has  better  textbooks, 
better  equipment,  larger  buildings,  better  edu¬ 
cated  teachers,  and  a  more  diversified  program 
of  educational  activities  than  ever  before. 

Finance 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  Pennsylvania  for  1935-1936  was  $5,209  per 
pupil.  The  revenue  made  available  and  ex¬ 
pended  for  public  schools  for  1935-1936  totaled 
$138,280,781.  Of  this  amount,  seventy-six  and 
two-tenths  per  cent  came  from  local  sources, 
twenty-three  and  four-tenths  per  cent  from 
State  appropriations,  and  four-tenths  per  cent 
from  Federal  appropriations.  This  means  that 
school  districts  received  less  than  one-fourth 
of  their  current  expenses  from  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  (twenty-three  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent). 

The  total  annually  spent  for  luxuries  (to¬ 
bacco,  cosmetics,  amusements,  candies,  and 
chewing  gum)  is  greater  than  that  expended 
for  education. 

During  1935-1936,  the  current  expense  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  $79.03.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  salaries  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ents  and  their  assistants,  and  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  county  supervisors  of  home¬ 
making  and  agricultural  education. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  approximately 
$4.59  per  pupil  was  expended  for  interest  on 
various  types  of  indebtedness.  Payment  to 
sinking  funds  and  redemption  of  bonds  took 
$9.84.  Debt  service  expenditures  were  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  total  expenditures. 

Pupils 

During  1936-1937  in  Pennsylvania  there  were 
1,982,709  pupils  enrolled  in  the  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  secondary  schools. 

The  average  length  of  term  for  all  pupils 
during  1935-1936  was  181  days. 

The  enrolment  in  the  kindergarten  was 
36,808,  in  the  elementary  schools  1,307,647,  and 
in  the  secondary  schools,  638,254. 

From  1924  to  1936,  the  enrolment  in  grades 
I  to  III  decreased  nineteen  per  cent,  while  the 
enrolment  in  grades  X  through  XII  increased 
128  per  cent.  From  1924  to  1936,  the  enrolment 
in  grade  I  decreased  twenty-seven  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent. 

The  number  of  live  births  from  1917  to  1929 
decreased  fourteen  and  eight-tenths  per  cent. 
These  were  the  persons  who  entered  the  first 
grade  from  1924  to  1936.  Live  births  decreased 
twenty-seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  from 
1917  to  1935. 

The  persons  included  in  the  annual  school 


Supervised  Learning 


enumeration  from  1928  to  1937  who  were  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  decreased  from  464,665 
to  403,474.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
eight  to  thirteen  years,  inclusive,  remained 
approximately  the  same,  while  those  who  were 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  increased 
from  340,935  to  387,637. 

School  Plant 

Under  the  Federal  Public  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration,  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1935, 
to  December  1,  1936,  applications  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  approximately  300  school  buildings, 
comprising  2,771  classrooms  and  involving  an 
outlay  of  $48,050,047.  Federal  funds  allotted 
for  this  program  exceeded  $21,000,000.  These 
buildings  provide  new  accommodations  for 
110,898  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  Public  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration  program,  the  projects  completed  under 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  totaling 
approximately  $6,000,000,  included  many  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  besides  stadiums,  general  re¬ 
pairs,  the  grading  and  beautifying  of  grounds, 
the  development  of  athletic  fields,  and  the 
providing  of  sidewalks  and  roadways,  by  means 
of  which  many  school  plants  were  made  more 
attractive,  more  accessible,  and  more  useful. 
Many  other  projects  were  carried  on  individu¬ 
ally  by  school  districts  and  financed  wholly 
from  local  funds. 

The  General  State  Authority  has  provided 
a  construction  program  at  the  fourteen  State 
teachers  colleges  and  the  four  state-owned  in¬ 
stitutions,  involving  more  than  $10,000,000. 
The  projects  approved  for  these  institutions 
were  not  developed  to  expand  the  present 
program,  but  to  replace  or  recondition  obso¬ 
lete  and  obsolescent  buildings,  remove  fire  haz¬ 
ards,  and  provide  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  the  students  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  these  institutions  on  a  high  level  of 
efficiency. 

School  buildings  in  Pennsylvania  comprise 
11,692  school  units.  In  1920  there  were  10,183 
one-teacher  schools.  In  1937  this  number  had 
decreased  to  5,535. 

The  new  Public  Works  Administration  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  just  been  announced,  provides, 
as  did  the  former,  for  new  and  reconstructed 
school  buildings  on  the  basis  of  outright  grants 
of  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
new  or  reconstructed  building — including  equip¬ 
ment,  furniture,  architectural  services,  and 
solicitor’s  fee. 

Districts 

For  1937-1938  there  were  2,582  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  this  Commonwealth  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  districts  of  the  first  class;  twenty 
of  the  second  class;  257  of  the  third  class; 
2,303  of  the  fourth  class.  In  1937  there  were 
1,243  secondary  schools  and  10,142  elementary 
schools. 

Secondary  Schools 

The  enrolments  in  grades  IX  to  XII  in¬ 
creased  from  226,332  in  1925  to  463,040  in 
1937.  The  1,243  secondary  schools  in  1936-1937 
were  distributed  according  to  enrolments  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Enrolment  Schools 

1—100  319 

101 —  200  245 

201 —  300  122 

301 —  400  106 

401 —  500  77 

501—1.000  209 

Over  1,000  .  165 


Total  .  1,243 
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February,  the  shortest  month,  holds  many 
important  anniversaries.  Three  important 
groups  of  citizens  are  well  represented  in  these 
anniversaries.  They  include  presidents  and 
patriots,  educators  and  literary  men,  and  in¬ 
ventors  and  scientists. 


Presidents  and  Patriots 

Anniversaries  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  are  represented  by  Millard  Fillmore, 
the  thirteenth  President,  born  February  7, 
1800;  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  ninth 
President,  born  February  9,  1773;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  great  emancipator  and  Civil  War 
President,  bom  on  February  12,  1809;  and 
George  Washington,  the  first  President  and 
father  of  his  country,  was  born  on  February  22, 
1732.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  George 
Washington  was  elected  President  on  February 
1,  1789. 

Associated  with  these  distinguished  names 
are  William  T.  Sherman,  hero  of  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea,  who  was  bom  on  February 
8,  1820;  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  explorer, 
pioneer,  and  colonel  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  born  February  11,  1735;  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  pioneer  woman  suffragist,  was  bom 
February  15,  1820.  It  is  appropriate  to  point 
out,  likewise,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na¬ 
tional  Memorial  Day  falls  on  February  9th, 
and  National  Defense  Week,  February  12th. 

Educators  and  Literary  Men 

Hardly  less  famous  than  the  names  of  these 
presidents  and  patriots  is  the  array  of  literary 
names  that  characterize  the  annals  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Here  we  find  the  famous  Mark  Hopkins, 
educator,  lecturer,  and  author,  who  was  born 
February  4,  1802;  the  celebrated  Charles 
Dickens,  English  novelist,  bom  February  7, 
1812;  James  Russell  Lowell,  poet  and  critic, 
born  February  22,  1819;  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  born  February  27,  1807 ;  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  French  poet  and  novelist,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1802.  Nearer  to  our  times  are  such 
literary  and  educational  lights  as  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  bom  February  3,  1849,  who  served 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
twenty-six  years;  and  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
author  of  “Acres  of  Diamonds”  address,  which 
he  delivered  6,000  times,  born  February  15, 
1843;  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  novelist  and  educator, 
born  February  15,  1829;  George  Peabody,  phil¬ 
anthropist,  reformer,  and  educator,  bom  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1795;  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  leader 
in  college  education  for  women,  bom  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1855;  Emma  Willard,  pioneer  in  the 
education  for  girls,  bom  February  23,  1787; 
and  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  born  February  28,  1797. 

February  likewise  contains  the  anniversaries 
of  National  Drama  Week  which  begins  on  the 
fifth,  and  Better  American  Speech  Week  which 
begins  on  the  twentieth. 


Inventors  and  Scientists 

The  names  of  scientists  whose  anniversaries 
embellish  the  shortest  month  of  the  year  are: 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  creator  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  and  the  phonograph,  born  February  11, 
1847 ;  Peter  Cooper,  builder  of  the  first  loco¬ 
motive  in  America  and  once  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  born  February  12,  1791;  and 

Johannes  Gutenberg,  inventor  of  printing,  born 
February  23,  1397. 
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Education  for  Public  Service 
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part,  “That  such  moneys  as  are  provided  by 
this  Act  for  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  public  and  other  service  occupations 
.  .  .”  The  phrase  “public  and  other  service 
occupations”  covers  a  wide  field  and  for  the 
first  time  enables  units  of  government,  local, 
State,  and  Federal,  to  avail  themselves  of 
funds  for  in-service  education  on  a  wide  scale. 

Institute  of  Pennsylvania 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
public,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  recently  established  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  the  Public  Service  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania  which  is  engaged  in  organiz¬ 
ing  schools  of  in-service  education  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis.  The  staff  of  the  institute  consists 
of  a  principal,  assistant  principal,  and  a  head 
teacher  for  each  of  the  schools.  Part-time 
vocational  teachers  selected  from  persons  regu¬ 
larly  employed  in  their  respective  vocations 
will  serve  as  local,  county,  or  zone  teachers, 
while  a  few  technicians  and  experts  will  serve 
as  traveling  teachers.  Schools  which  are  now 
or  soon  will  be  in  operation  include  those  for 
municipal  patrolmen,  firemen,  finance  officers, 
assessors,  tax  collectors,  street  and  highway 
supervisors,  health  officers,  factory  inspectors, 
employes  administering  labor  laws,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
and  Employment  Service. 

Technical  Advisory  Committee 

A  State  Technical  Advisory  Committee  is 
assisting  the  institute  in  counseling  and  advis¬ 
ing  on  the  program  of  in-service  education  and 
in  establishing  new  schools.  The  members  are : 

Mr.  T.  F.  Chrostwaite,  President,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Association  of  Boroughs,  Han¬ 
over,  Pa. 

Walter  E  Greenwood,  President,  League  of 
Third  Class  Cities  of  Pennsylvania,  Coates- 
ville,  Pa. 

Dr.  Harold  Alderfer,  Director,  Institute  of 
Local  Government,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Sweeney,  Director,  Institute  of 
Local  and  State  Government,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Instruction,  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones,  Chief,  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Ask  for  Schools 

The  most  significant  sign  for  the  success  of 
education  in  governmental  occupations  is  that 
the  request  for  such  education  comes  from 
those  who  are  on  the  job  now  and  who  realize 
the  need  of  continuous  preparation  in  meeting 
the  increasingly  complex  problems  of  their 
work.  The  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  As¬ 
sociation  has  had  an  Educational  Committee 
of  five  men  studying  this  problem  during  the 
past  two  years.  Likewise,  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Firemen’s  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  working  closely  with  the  institute 
in  planning  educational  programs  for  fire¬ 
fighters. 

(Continued  on  page  4,  column  1) 


PROCRAM 

Annual  School  Directors 

Convention 

February  3  and  4,  1939 

Forum,  Education  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FEBRUARY  3,  1939 
Friday  Morning  Session — 9:30  A.  M. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the  President 
Announcement  of  Committees 
“How  New  York  State  Provides  Aid  for  Edu¬ 
cation” 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Fuess,  Past  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion 
Address 

Chairman  of  House  or  Senate  Education 
Committee 

“The  School  Man’s  Reaction  to  Tenure” 

Mr.  Guy  N.  Hartman,  Superintendent  of 
Somerset  County  Schools 

Friday  Afternoon  Session — 1 :30  P.  M. 

“The  Fiscal  Program  of  the  State  Education 
Association” 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Wueller,  Pennsylvania  State 
College 
Discussion 
Address 

Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

“A  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
in  the  Public  Schools” 

Dr.  C.  Howard  Witmer,  Director  in  Man- 
heim  Township,  Lancaster  County 
“Planning  the  Modern  School  Plant” 

Dr.  N.  S.  Engelhardt,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

Sectional  Meetings  of  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Class  Districts — Discussion  of  Com¬ 
mon  Problems 

Friday  Evening  Session — 7:30  P.  M. 

Concert — Scranton  High  School 
Greetings 

Honorable  Arthur  H.  James,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth 
“Educational  Foundations” 

Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale 

FEBRUARY  4,  1939 
Saturday  Morning  Session — 9:15  A.  M. 

“Why  Home  Rule  in  Education” 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 
Question  Box 

Mr.  E.  A.  Quackenbush,  Chief,  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Division,  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction 

Business  Session  of  the  Association 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Stockton,  presiding 
Adjournment 

Saturday  Afternoon — 2:00  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  Members  of  County  Boards  in  the 
Forum  of  the  Education  Building 
Chairman— Mr.  K.  I.  Norris,  Member  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County  Board 
“Challenges  and  Opportunities  for  County 
Boards” 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley,  Deputy  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Discussion  and  questions 
Note — All  County  Superintendents  are  in¬ 
vited  to  this  meeting. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  MEETING 
February  2,  1939 — 3:00  P.  M. 
Penn-Karris  Hotel  Assembly  Room 

Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 


PROCRAM 

Association  School  Board 
Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania 
Thursday,  February  2,  1939 

Forum,  Education  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Morning  Session 

8:30  A.  M. 

Registration  in  Forum 
9:15  A.  M. 

Convention  called  to  order 
Invocation 

Appointment  of  committees 
Report  of  President 
Rules  of  Convention 
9:45  A.  M. -12:30  P.  M. 

Sectional  Meetings 

Group  1 — Secretaries  and  Business  Man¬ 
agers  of  First  and  Second  Class  Districts 
Chairman — Floyd  Siegfried,  Secretary, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Assisting — Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley 
Group  2— Secretaries  and  Business  Man¬ 
agers  of  Third  Class  Districts 
Chairman — Howard  S.  Fernsler,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Pottsville 

Assisting — Dr.  Ronald  P.  Davis 
Group  3 — Secretaries  of  Fourth  Class  Dis¬ 
tricts 

Chairman — James  E.  Groome,  Secretary, 
Yardley 

Assisting— Dr.  Raymond  W.  Robinson 

Afternoon  Session 

2:00  P.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President 
2:15  P.  M. 

Address 
2:45  P.  M. 

Report  of  committees 

Nominating  Committee  with  Election  of 
Officers 
Legislative 
Neucrology 
Audit 

Resolutions 
Membership 
Report  of  Treasurer 
3:15  P.  M. 

Address 

Representative  of  State  Department  of 
Education 
3:45  P.  M. 

Report  of  Chairman  of  the  Round  Table 
Discussions 
4:45  P.  M. 

Introduction  of  new  officers 
Adjournment 
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FOUR  "R's"  OF  CULTURE 

In  the  midst  of  the  swift  movement  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  educational  leaders  and  lay 
thinkers  are  cautioning  the  public  schools  to 
give  emphasis  not  only  to  the  traditional  three 
R’s — -“reading,  ’ritin,’  and  ’rithmatic,”  but  to 
the  more  fundamental  elements  of  education. 
Among  these  latter  they  cite  the  four  R’s 
of  culture — reticence,  refinement,  reverence,  and 
religion. 

They  point  out  that  the  modern  age  may 
be  even  too  outspoken  where  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion,  and  that  especially  in  current  magazines, 
motion  pictures,  and  radio  programs,  themes 
on  which  good  society  is  somewhat  reticent  are 
capitalized  upon,  if  not  exploited.  Similarly, 
they  point  out  that  refinement,  reverence,  and 
religion,  which  are  regarded  as  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  personal  and  social  relations,  are 
frequently  jeopardized  by  flippancy,  if  not  by 
mockery. 

It  is  suggested  by  many  that  the  public 
schools  might  properly  assume  a  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  at  present  in  developing 
proper  attitudes  in  the  children  and  youth  of 
today.  _ 

Education  for  Public  Service 

( Continued  from  page  3,  column  1) 

Police  School  First 

Largely  as  the  result  of  the  plans  and  work 
of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  the  Police 
School  was  the  first  to  be  organized.  Its 
organization  is  typical  of  those  schools  which 
will  be  established  on  a  state-wide  basis  for 
municipal  employes.  The  State  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  zones  and  at  least  one  class  will 
be  held  in  each  zone.  Harold  W.  Pierce,  Chief 
of  Police  at  Butler,  a  successful  officer  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  for  many  years, 
has  been  appointed  head  teacher  for  the  school. 
Assisting  him  are  fourteen  police  officers  re¬ 
cruited  from  municipal  police,  county  detec¬ 
tives,  and  State  Motor  Police  forces  who  will 
teach  on  a  part-time  basis.  These  teachers  met 
recently  at  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police 
School,  in  Myerstown,  for  a  one-week  teacher 
education  conference  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  E.  Brunton,  Coordinator  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Government  Employes  Seek  Additional 
Preparation 

Typical  of  a  school  for  employes  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  government  was  that  held 
recently  for  the  education  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus¬ 
try.  Dr.  F.  T.  Struck,  Head,  Industrial 
Education  Department,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  was  the  leader  of  a  two-week  teacher 
education  conference  for  this  group.  The  staff 
is  engaged  in  instructing  the  personnel  of  their 
division  in  the  100  branch  offices  throughout 
the  State. 

Conferences  similar  to  that  for  instructors 
in  the  Police  School  will  be  held  for  those  who 
will  teach  in  the  other  schools  that  are  being 
organized  by  the  Public  Service  Institute. 

Better  Public  Service 

Increased  knowledge  and  competency  through 
the  education  of  the  operating  personnel  of 
government  will  greatly  aid  the  performance 
of  these  services.  Diminished  loss  by  fire,  re¬ 
duction  of  municipal  utilities’  costs,  better 
highway  maintenance,  and  more  protection  for 
the  health  of  a  community  are  among  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  expected  from  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  should  help  also  in  reducing  the 
“social  lag”  between  technological  improve¬ 
ments  and  society’s  adaptation  of  them. 


Number  of  Districts  Reduced 


As  a  result  of  mergers  now  completed  under 
the  terms  of  Act  157,  and  of  the  formation  of 
union  school  districts  under  the  terms  of  the 
old  union  district  law,  the  total  number  of 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  2,582  to  2,552  during  the  past  year. 
Accordingly,  at  present  Pennsylvania  has  2,552 
school  districts  under  the  following  classifica¬ 
tion: 

First  class  Population  above  500,000  2 

Second  class  Population  above  30,000  20 

Third  class  Population  above  5,000  258 

Fourth  class  Population  below  5,000  2,272 

Total  . 2,552 


THE  N.Y.A.  NEW  DIRECTOR 


Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd  has  been  recently 
appointed  director  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  program  of  education  for  out-of¬ 
school  youth.  Dr.  Judd,  who  retired  recently 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  service  with  that  insti¬ 
tution,  has  already  entered  upon  his  duties 
and  will  have  offices  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  now  has 
over  200,000  young  people  employed  upon  work 
projects  throughout  the  nation.  It  has  become 
evident  that  these  youth  need,  in  addition  to 
vocational  opportunities  and  vocational  ex¬ 
perience,  education  that  will  make  them  intelli¬ 
gent  about  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
which  surround  them  and  under  which  they 
live. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  development  of 
liberal  education  methods  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  thirty  years  needs  to  be  told  about 
Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd.  As  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  was  a  dominant  factor  in  shaping 
progressive  methods  of  instruction  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education.  He  has  been 
a  valuable  member  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  National  Advisory  Committee 
since  the  creation  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1935.  He  has  now  retired  from 
active  university  duty  and  is  in  a  position  to 
devote  himself  to  carrying  out  some  of  his 
plans  to  bring  certain  fundamentals  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  and  file  of  youth  unable  to  go 
after  it  themselves. 


Learning  for  Living 


Improvement  of  Intelligence 


Information  from  a  mid-western  psychologi¬ 
cal  laboratory  suggests  that  an  individual’s  IQ 
can  be  changed— either  raised  or  lowered.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  as  a  result  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  children.  Those  who  came  from 
underprivileged  homes  and  were  placed  in  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  homes  were  found  to  have 
improved  IQ’s  after  a  few  years  in  the  new 
environment.  Similarly,  those  who  came  from 
better  than  average  homes  and  who  were  placed 
in  inferior  environments  were  found  to  lose 
their  original  IQ  ratings. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  conclusions  em¬ 
anating  from  this  institution  as  to  how  intelli¬ 
gence  is  created.  Following  are  the  most 
important  of  these  conclusions: 

Dull  parents  are  as  likely  to  produce 
potentially  bright  children  as  are 
clever  parents. 

The  ancient  controversy  over  nature  v. 
nurture  is  beside  the  mark,  for  in¬ 
telligence  depends  upon  nature  and 
nurture. 

Changes  in  intelligence  occur  mostly  in 
young  children. 

The  way  to  improve  a  child's  intelli¬ 
gence  is  to  give  him  security,  en¬ 
courage  him  in  habits  of  experienc¬ 
ing,  inquiring,  relating,  symbolizing. 


EMOTIONAL  LIFE 

Let  us  bestow  one  more  look  upon 
the  development  of  the  emotional  and 
volitional  side  of  the  mental  life  of 
the  young. 

I  think  that  the  quintessence  of  the 
whole  mental  development  of  the 
youthful  is  to  be  found  in  the  abun¬ 
dance,  the  vividness,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  reactions  of  his  outer  and  in¬ 
ner  experiences  and  in  the  formal 
volitional  qualities  which  he  is  able  to 
develop ;  but  up  to  this  moment  we 
know  least  of  this  sphere  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  investigate. 

We  know  that  the  emotional  life  of 
children  is  the  more  unsteady  and 
fluctuating  (given  to  incongruities) 
the  younger  children  are.  Their  feel¬ 
ings  are  under  the  spell  of  suggesti¬ 
bility  and  children’s  feelings  are  open 
to  persuasion,  pro  and  con,  just  as  it 
is  the  case  with  the  old  and  young 
weak-minded  people.  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  emotion  the  “esthetic”  ones 
have  been  the  special  object  of  re¬ 
search. 

— -V.  K.  Roerich 


Qualifications  for  Administrators 

( Continued  from  page  1,  column  2) 

superintendents  the  certificates  of  election 
indicate  that  practically  all  of  the  newly  elected 
superintendents  have  already  met  the  standard 
of  preparation  suggested  by  the  new  regulation 
effective  April  1,  1941. 

Present  Incumbents  Not  Affected 

The  new  requirement  does  not  affect  admin¬ 
istrative  and  supervisory  officials  now  in  office, 
but  applies  only  to  future  administrative  offi¬ 
cers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  additional 
education  advances  by  gradual  steps  of  six 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work  each  year 
until  the  full  requirement  becomes  effective 
April  1,  1941. 
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NEW  REPORT  CARD 


New  report  cards  are  being  developed  in 
modem  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
which  appraise  not  only  the  progress  of  pupils 
in  the  regular  courses  of  the  school,  but  in 
traits  of  character  and  personality  as  well. 
More  and  more  are  the  public  schools  con¬ 
ceiving  of  education  as  a  process  of  adapting 
children  and  youth  to  the  situations  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Such  adaptations  require  more  than 
knowledge  and  abilities;  they  require  whole¬ 
some  social  attitudes,  worthy  motives,  and 
high  ideals  of  behavior.  As  a  result  of  this 
new  and  broad  conception  of  education  pupils 
are  being  rated  with  respect  to  their  reaction 
to  class  matters  and  health  habits  and  their 
play  and  work  attitudes  and  characteristics. 

On  one  side  of  the  report  card  are  noted 
the  pupils’  achievement  in  such  familiar  ac¬ 
tivities  as  reading,  composition,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  penmanship,  health,  art, 
music,  nature  study,  sewing,  and  the  like.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  card  are  the  newer  ap¬ 
praisals  dealing  with  the  personality  of  the 
pupil. 

Home  and  School  Join 

This  new  development  is  in  keeping  with 
the  movement  toward  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  There  is  by  no  means  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  modern  schools  to 
regard  education  as  two  separate  functions,  one 
for  the  school  to  perform  and  another  for 
the  home  to  perform.  Education  is  rather  an 
integrated  process  in  which  many  social  forces 
contribute  a  part  to  the  end  result,  namely, 
the  development  of  the  capacities  of  the  child 
for  use  in  social  life.  In  this  process  the  home 
and  the  school  play  leading  roles. 


School  Facts 

(Continued  from  page  2,  column  2) 


The  following  table  shows  the  classification 
of  the  1,243  secondary  schools  in  1936-1937: 


Classification 

Grades 

Included 

Schools 

Junior  . 

7-  9 

144 

Four-vear  Junior  .  . 

7-10 

59 

Five-year  Junior- 
Senior  . 

7-11 

1 

Six-year  Junior- 
Senior  . 

7-12 

300 

Two-year  . 

9-10 

54 

Three-year  . 

9-11 

71 

Four-year  . 

9-12 

559 

Senior  . 

10-12 

55 

Total  .  1,243 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  the 
75,302  secondary  school  graduates  according  to 
the  type  of  school,  or  the  employment  which 
they  had  entered  by  the  fall  of  1936,  following 
their  graduation: 


School  or  Position  Per  Cent 

Post  graduates  .  3.3 

Colleges,  universities,  teachers’ 
colleges,  and  other  higher 

institutions  .  18.1 

Schools  for  nurses  .  2.9 

Commercial  schools  .  3.9 

Store  and  office  .  12.3 

Agriculture  .  2.0 

Factory  and  trades .  8.7 

Other  employment  .  9.0 

At  home  .  21.3 

Unaccounted  for  .  18.5 


Total  .  100.0 


Teachers 

During  1936-1937,  there  were  63,204  teachers 
employed.  During  1937-1938,  there  were  sixty- 
six  county  superintendents,  eighty-three  assis¬ 
tant  county  superintendents,  182  district 
superintendents,  609  supervising  principals, 
1,268  secondary  school  principals,  and  slightly 
over  1,500  elementary  school  principals. 

In  1836  men  constituted  seven  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  of  all  teachers.  In  1919,  the 
number  of  men  had  decreased  to  fourteen  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent.  During  1937,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  was  twenty-six  and  two-tenths  per 
cent  of  all  teachers. 

During  1929,  the  median  number  of  years 
teachers  had  been  in  their  present  position 
was  four  and  five-tenths  years.  By  1937,  the 
median  had  increased  to  eight  and  two-tenths 
years.  The  median  number  of  years  that 
teachers  had  been  in  the  profession  in  1929 
was  eight  and  one-tenth  years.  By  1937  this 
had  increased  to  eleven  and  three-tenths  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salary  medians 
of  classroom  teachers  in  1936-1937 : 


Median 

Organization 

Salary 

All  teachers  . 

. $1,437 

Teachers  in  the 

elementary 

schools  . 

.  1,270 

Teachers  in  the 

secondary 

schools  . 

.  1,685 

During  1936-1937  there  were  13,517  teachers 
who  received  annual  salaries  of  less  than  $1,000, 
and  31,555  who  received  salaries  ranging  be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $2,000. 

In  1924,  the  teachers  who  were  graduates  of 
colleges  or  normal  schools  or  the  equivalent, 
constituted  sixty-one  and  two-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  entire  group.  In  1937  this  group  had 
increased  to  ninety  and  five-tenths  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  public  school  teachers 
employed  for  1937-1938  was  63,757,  as  compared 
with  63,265  teachers  employed  for  1936-1937. 
Of  all  the  teachers  now  in  service,  ninety-nine 
and  eight-tenths  per  cent  hold  standard  certifi¬ 
cates  based  on  two  years  of  education  for 
teaching;  in  1920-1921  only  seventy  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  had 
standard  certificates.  Viewed  over  a  seventeen- 
year  span,  the  percentage  of  teachers  with 
standard  certificates  has  increased  from  seventy 
and  five-tenths  per  cent  to  ninety-nine  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent  for  the  entire  State. 

From  the  school  year  1920-1921  to  the  school 
year  1937-1938,  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
there  has  been  a  gain  of  thirty-four  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers 
who  have  had  the  more  extended  education. 
For  the  year  1937-1938,  of  the  63,757  teachers, 
a  total  of  forty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent 
are  college  graduates,  as  compared  with 
seventy-seven  per  cent  in  1920-1921. 


A  Proper  Place  for  Musical  Instruments 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  from 
1924  to  1937: 

Subject  School  Year 

1924  1937 

Agriculture,  vocational  .  .  49  188 

Art  .  497  984 

Commerce  .  811  1,863 

Homemaking,  vocational.  118  316 

Homemaking,  general  .  .  595  994 

Music  .  601  1,491 

Nurses  .  299  475 

Physical  education  .  481  1,619 

Home  and  school  visitor 

(1932)  42  114 

Industrial  arts .  431  779 

Vocational  industrial  .  .  .  166  493 

During  1936-1937  there  were  1,621  inexperi¬ 
enced  elementary  teachers  and  1,120  inexperi¬ 
enced  secondary  school  teachers  employed  in 
public  schools. 

Colleges 

In  October,  1937,  there  were  7,678  students 
enrolled  in  the  fourteen  State  teachers’  col¬ 
leges.  During  the  school  year  1936-1937,  there 
were  1,281  persons  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science. 

The  full-time  enrolment  in  1936-1937  in  the 
fifty-seven  colleges  and  universities  accredited 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  was  53,488. 
During  the  previous  year  these  colleges  granted 
bachelor,  professional,  and  graduate  degrees  to 
11,159  persons.  The  reported  value  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  of  these  institutions  in  1936-1937  approxi¬ 
mated  $163,000,000. 

State  Appropriations 

The  General  Assembly  appropriated  for  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  1937-1939  biennium  $89,882,177. 
This  represents  approximately  twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  all  the  general  fund  appropriations, 
as  compared  with  fifty-three  per  cent  in 
1925-1927.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  1937-1939  biennium  $66,623,000  was  for 
subsidies  to  local  school  districts. 

Pre-Professional  Requirements 

Teaching,  engineering,  architecture,  nursing, 
veterinary  medicine,  dental  hygiene,  certified 
public  accountant,  pharmacy,  optometry,  un¬ 
dertaking,  chiropody,  and  physiotherapy  re¬ 
quire  secondary  school  graduation  but  no 
college  work. 

Dentistry  and  osteopathy  require  secondary 
school  graduation  and  two  years  of  college 
work.  Drugless  therapy  and  chiropractic  re¬ 
quire  a  secondary  school  education  and  one 
year  each  of  college  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology. 

Medicine  requires  secondary  school  gradua¬ 
tion  and  two  years  of  college  work,  but  four 
years  of  college  work  are  generally  preferred. 

Law  requires  secondary  school  graduation 
and  most  schools  require  three  or  four  years 
of  college  work,  although  it  is  possible  to  read 
law  in  an  office  and  take  the  necessary  exam¬ 
inations  without  having  had  any  college  work. 

Barbering  requires  the  completion  of  eight 
years  of  elementary  school  work. 

State  Scholarships 

Each  year  eighty  free  scholarships  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  worthy  secondary  school  graduates 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  basis  of 
distribution  is  by  competitive  examination  with 
the  award  going  to  the  highest  ranking  student. 
One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  each  county 
with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  Allegheny, 
and  Luzerne  Counties.  In  these  three  counties 
awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  highest  rank 
within  the  Senatorial  District.  There  are  eight 
scholarship  awards  made  annually  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  County,  six  in  Allegheny  County,  and  two 
in  Luzerne  County. 
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TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 


RAYMOND  W.  ROBINSON 
Chief,  Division  of  Consolidation  and 
Transportation 


School  transportation  is  big  business  today. 
It  involves  a  capital  investment  of  $150,000,000, 
an  annual  operating  cost  of  $61,000,000,  and 
serves  over  3,250,000  pupils.  Moreover,  this 
service  in  Pennsylvania  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  element  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  program,  and  one  which  is  giving 
deep  concern  to  both  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  local  districts. 

The  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  pupil  transportation.  In 
fact  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
area  in  the  entire  field  of  public  education. 
From  small  beginnings,  with  such  improvised 
vehicles  as  the  famous  “kid  wagons,”  school 
transportation  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
it  now  conveys  over  100,000  pupils  daily  in 
buses,  many  of  which  are  impressive  examples 
of  modern  construction  and  design. 

Appropriation  Policy 

It  was  not  until  1919,  when  the  School  Code 
was  amended  to  liberalize  reimbursements,  that 
transportation  received  its  first  great  impetus. 
In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  defined  a 
consolidated  school,  required  the  free  trans¬ 
portation  of  pupils  residing  one  and  one-half 
miles  or  more  by  public  highway  from  such  a 
school,  and  provided  state-aid  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such  transporta¬ 
tion. 

In  this  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  for 
a  more  equitable  basis  of  distributing  state- 
aid  for  transportation.  This  new  basis  corre¬ 
sponded  to  that  on  which  appropriations  for 
teachers  salaries  were  allocated;  namely, 

75  per  cent  for  districts  having  a  true 
valuation  per  teacher  of  $50,000  or 

less 

60  per  cent  for  districts  having  a  true 
valuation  per  teacher  of  $50,000- 
$190,000 

50  per  cent  for  districts  having  a  true 

valuation  per  teacher  of  over 

$100,000 

New  Basis 

The  next  step  in  improving  transportation 
service  and  the  basis  for  allocating  state-aid 
has  been  provided  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1937,  as  follows: 

True  Valuation  State  Subsidy  for 

Per  Teacher  Transportation 

$25,000  or  less .  90% 

$25,000-  $50,000  .  80% 

$50,000-  $75,000  .  75% 

$75,000-$100,000  .  70% 

$100, 000-$150,000  .  65% 

$150,000-$200,000  .  60% 

$200,000-8250,000  .  55% 

$250,000  or  over .  50% 

(Continued  on  page  9,  column  1) 


ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT 
EDUCATION 


E.  A.  QUACKENBUSH 
Chief,  Division  of  School  Business 


Doctor  Caxton,  former  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  once  framed  a  formula 
for  measuring  the  wealth  of  a  state.  His 
equation  was  as  follows:  “a  x  n  x  e  —  w”  in 
which  “a”  represented  ability,  “n”  represented 
natural  resources,  “e”  represented  education, 
and  “w”  represented  wealth.  The  first  two  ele¬ 
ments,  native  ability  and  natural  resources  are 
constant.  Education  is  a  variable.  If  we  in¬ 
crease  the  educational  index,  even  slightly,  we 
raise  the  index  of  wealth  tremendously.  This 
was  Doctor  Caxton’s  way  of  suggesting  that 
the  way  to  progress  and  prosperity  for  any 
Commonwealth  is  through  the  medium  of 
education. 

Three  Views 

There  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  the  State’s 
obligation  for  financing  education.  First,  we 
might  leave  the  whole  task  to  the  local  com¬ 
munities;  second,  we  might  insist  upon  the 
State  assuming  the  entire  support  of  the  whole 
program,  and  have  what  might  be  called  a 
State  Unit  of  Education;  and,  third,  we  might 
stipulate  that  the  local  districts  should  provide 
for  their  own  school  program  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay  for  the  same  and  the 
State  assume  the  remainder  of  the  obligation. 
Pennsylvania  at  present  is  operating  on  the 
third  plan. 

Diminishing  Local  Revenue 

It  is  noted  in  Pennsylvania  that,  while  the 
program  is  expanding  on  all  fronts,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  diminishing  revenue  in  many 
districts.  This  constitutes  a  distinct  financial 
problem  for  Pennsylvania.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  can  be  partially  arrived  at  by  a 
revision  of  our  system  of  assessment  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  basis  of  allocating  subsidies  for 
public  education. 

Pennsylvania’s  Ability 

Proof  of  Pennsylvania’s  ability  to  support  a 
program  of  public  education  affording  instruc¬ 
tion  to  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
found  not  only  in  her  wealth  rank  among  the 
states,  but  even  more  conclusively  in  the  fact 
that,  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  financial 
depression,  not  one  of  her  schools  was  forced 
to  close  for  lack  of  funds.  This  does  not 
prove,  however,  that  Pennsylvania  has  prop¬ 
erly  measured  her  financial  resources  and  her 
financial  limitations;  nor  does  it  mean  that  she 
has  established  an  efficient  and  equitable 
method  of  measuring  the  obligations  resting 
respectively  upon  the  community  and  upon 
the  Commonwealth. 

Special  Aid 

Many  of  the  schools  would  have  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  remain  open  during  the 
past  few  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  special 
grants  made  available  through  liberal  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriations.  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
( Continued  on  page  7,  column  2) 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL 
VISITOR 

LEONA  SAVAGE 

Adviser,  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Research 

Every  school  district  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  should  have  the  helpful  services  of 
a  home  and  school  visitor.  Our  present  laws 
empower  the  board  of  school  directors  to 
employ  one  or  more  persons  to  be  known  as 
home  and  school  visitor,  and  school  districts 
employing  these  valuable  counselors  are  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers.  During  the  school 
year  of  1936-1937,  there  were  only  114  home 
and  school  visitors  in  Pennsylvania. 

Helpfulness 

The  home  and  school  visitor  is  a  cooperating 
agency  between  the  home  and  the  school.  She 
creates  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  as  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  she 
explains  the  law  and  the  reasons  for  it,  thus 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  parent;  she 
improves  home  study  conditions,  which  very 
often  are  the  causes  qf  tardiness  and  delin¬ 
quency;  she  follows  up  physical  and  mental 
defects,  and  cooperates  with  outside  agencies 
with  a  view  to  creating  effective  coordination 
of  effort  made  by  the  school,  home,  and  com¬ 
munity  to  improve  conditions  in  the  life  of 
the  child,  and  finally,  she  brings  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  the  home  conditions  under 
which  the  child  lives,  and  discusses  with  the 
parents  ways  and  means  of  solving  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  child. 

Modern  Life  Requires  Service 

The  schools  of  today  are  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  formerly,  being  organized  to  equip 
boys  and  girls  to  become  happy,  useful  citi¬ 
zens.  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers  this  was 
a  more  or  less  simple  task,  for  the  activities 
of  that  period  did  not  involve  many  factors. 
As  civilization  became  increasingly  complex, 
more  and  more  responsibilities  were  heaped 
upon  the  schools,  until  now  we  are  trying  to 
make  not  only  useful  citizens,  but  happy  and 
healthy  ones  as  well.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
is  essential  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
school  affairs  shall  be  experienced.  One  of 
these  later  developments  which  promote  a 
happy  understanding  about  school  life  is  the 
home  and  school  visitor.  Therefore,  such  an 
official  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  school 
program. 


Now 


February,  1939 
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PER  PUPIL  COST 


The  ability  to  support  public  schools  in  the 
various  states  is  at  least  strongly  indicated  by 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  current  ex¬ 
pense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  (current 
expense).  This  cost  includes  general  control, 
instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
plant,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  fixed  charges. 
A  wide  variation  is  found  in  the  various  states, 
partly  due  to  climatic  conditions.  Payments 
for  interest,  which  would  add  about  eight  per 
cent  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  are  not  included. 

In  1890,  $14.20  was  spent  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  for  current  expense.  This 
amount  increased  to  $16.41  in  1900,  $26.99  in 
1910,  $53.52  in  1920,  and  reached  the  highest 
point  in  1930  when  $86.70  was  spent  per  pupil. 
This  amount  decreased  to  $67.48  in  1934,  but 
increased  again  to  $74.30  in  1936. 

The  thirteen  states  that  spent  the  least  are 
all  in  contiguous  territory  in  the  South  and 
Southeast  and  the  range  of  expenditure  in 
them  was  from  $24.55  to  $55.15.  The  thirteen 
that  spent  the  most  were  located  in  the  West 
and  North  and  range  from  $86.16  to  $134.13. 
The  twenty-three  states  between  these  two 
extremes  ranged  from  $55.20  to  $86.06. 

Per  pupil  cost  based  on_  current  expense  and 
average  daily  attendance 


continental  united  states 


1935-36  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  $74.30 

1923-24  . . . . 

.  .  .  $71.78 

1933-34  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  67.48 

1921-22  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  67.22 

1931-32  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  81.08 

1919-20  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  53.52 

1929-30  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  86.70 

1909-10  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  26.99 

1927-28  .  .  . 

_  82.76 

1899-1900  .  . 

.  .  .  16.41 

1925-26  .  77.45  1889-90  .  14.20 


BY 

STATES,  1935-36 

Alabama  . 

$28.49 

Montana  . 

$96.29 

83.10 

64.75 

24.55 

128.11 

California  . 

115.60 

New  Hampshire. 

84.63 

Colorado  . 

87.20 

New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 

108.33 

Connecticut  .... 

90.76 

New  Mexico  .  .  . 

63.16 

Delaware  . 

100.38 

New  York  . 

134.13 

District  of 

North  Carolina.. 

31.11 

Columbia  .... 

122.10 

North  Dakota  .  . 

75.46 

Florida  . 

53.89 

82.42 

Georgia  . 

30.96 

Oklahoma  . 

43.33 

69.21 

77.83 

Illinois  . 

86.06 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

79.70 

Indiana  . 

69.08 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

95.03 

Iowa  . 

73.02 

South  Carolina 

32.01 

Kansas  . 

67.04 

South  Dakota  .  . 

S5.70 

Kentucky  . 

39.52 

Tennessee  . 

35.81 

42.55 

55.15 

Maine  . 

55.20 

Utah  . 

67.07 

Maryland  . 

74.77 

Vermont  . 

65.55 

Massachusetts  .  . 

104.51 

Virginia  . 

38.92 

Michigan  . 

78.82 

Washington  .  .  .  . 

85.33 

Minnesota  . 

86.16 

West  Virginia  .  . 

57.93 

Mississippi  .... 

27. 6S 

Wisconsin  . 

80.87 

Missouri  . 

60.43 

Wvoming  . 

101.62 

u.  s. 

Office  oj  Education 

Then 


Roy  Cleaver  John  A.  Sheffer 


Advisers,  School  Business 


FOR  EVERY  CHILD 


In  order  to  assure  continuous  educational 
opportunities  for  every  child  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  become  necessary  from  time  to  time 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
provide  special  aid  to  financially  distressed 
school  districts.  For  the  past  several  bien¬ 
niums,  the  General  Assembly  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  that  the  schools  of  every  com¬ 
munity  might  be  maintained  throughout  the 
full  term. 

Administration 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
attempted  to  assist  these  distressed  school  dis¬ 
tricts  not  only  by  cooperating  with  them  in 
their  present  emergencies,  but  by  aiding  them 
in  the  development  of  a  financial  plan  that  will 
guarantee  a  successful  educational  program  for 
the  future.  Financial  advisers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  also  assist  the  local  officials  in  setting  up 
a  budget  that  conforms  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  revenues  available  and  the  educational 
needs  of  the  local  school  district.  A  financial 
program  looking  toward  the  future  is  also  es¬ 
tablished  on  this  cooperative  basis. 

Districts  Benefit 

During  the  past  year,  370  school  districts  ap¬ 
plied  for  special  aid  under  this  plan.  Of  these, 
332,  after  careful  study  of  the  local  financial 
situation  was  made,  were  granted  assistance. 
Records  indicate  that  in  1934-1935,  533  grants 
were  made,  and  in  the  year  previous,  514  dis¬ 
tricts  received  special  aid.  The  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  special  education  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  slightly  less  than  $2,000,000 


Ability  to  Support  Education 

( Continued  jrom  page  6,  column  2) 

ing  financially  distressed  and  handicapped 
school  districts,  the  General  Assembly  made 
special  appropriations  totaling  $4,000,000  for 
the  biennium  1935-1937,  and  $2,000,000  for  the 
biennium  1937-1939. 

The  need  of  this  special  aid  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  for  the  school  year  1935-1936,  aid 
from  this  fund  was  granted  to  306  different 
school  districts,  located  in  53  different  coun¬ 
ties.  For  the  following  school  year, 
1936-1937,  grants  were  made  to  332  different 
districts;  and  prior  to  March  1,  1938,  grants 
for  the  school  year  1937-1938  had  been  made 
to  117  districts. 

These  facts  certainly  indicate  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  present  method  of  supporting  the  edu¬ 
cational  task  does  not  measure  properly  the 
ability  and  the  obligation  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities,  and  does  not  set  up  functional  criteria 
by  which  the  Commonwealth  in  a  routine  man¬ 
ner  equalizes  the  burdens  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  effort. 


CERTIFICATE  FOR  MINORS 

DONALD  W.  CAMPBELL 
Adviser,  Division  oj  Child  Accounting  and 
Research 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
developed  a  Temporary  General  Employment 
Certificate  to  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  issuance  of  a  General  Employ¬ 
ment  Certificate.  This  new  certificate  serves 
two  purposes.  It  gives  the  minor  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  an  opportunity  to  work,  when  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered,  in  securing  a  transcript 
of  birth  record  by  the  appropriate  evidence  of 
age  as  listed  in  the  Child  Labor  Law.  It  also 
serves  in  case  of  an  emergency  when  the  school 
medical  inspector,  who  made  the  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  recommends  that  the  said  minor 
be  certified  as  physically  qualified  for  a  short 
period  of  time  until  certain  physical  defects 
can  be  removed  or  a  reexamination  made. 

Valid  for  Thirty  Days 

The  Temporary  General  Employment  Cer¬ 
tificate  can  be  issued  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days.  Upon  presentation  of  the 
birth  record  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis¬ 
tics  or  a  certifying  statement  from  the  school 
medical  inspector  that  the  minor  is  physically 
qualified  without  any  time  limit,  a  regular 
General  Employment  Certificate  should  be 
issued  to  replace  the  Temporary  General  Em¬ 
ployment  Certificate,  which  becomes  null  and 
void. 

Physical  Record  Modernized 

The  physical  examination  record  on  the  back 
of  the  form  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
revised  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Property  and  Supplies,  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  and  local  school  officials.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  record  of  physical  examination 
has  not  been  revised  since  its  inception  in 
1915,  it  has  been  felt  advisable  to  modernize 
the  standards  for  the  physical  examination  of 
minors  for  employment  in  line  with  present 
standards  and  practices. 


Local  Units  of  School 
Attendance 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  units 
of  attendance  and  units  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  education.  An  attendance  unit  is  the 
area  served  by  a  single  school.  An  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  comprises  all  the  area  under  a 
single  system  of  control  and  may  include  one, 
two,  or  several  hundred  attendance  areas. 

Attendance  areas  will  vary  greatly  with  such 
factors  as  the  difference  in  density  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  traditional  forms  of  organization,  and 
even  the  inheritance  of  plant,  personnel,  and 
equipment.  In  the  less  densely  populated 
areas  desirable  improvements  can  often  be 
brought  about  through  the  consolidation  of 
small  schools  and  the  provision  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  In  villages  and  the  small  urban  areas 
there  is  already  under  way  a  movement  for 
the  formation  of  larger  attendance  units.  It 
is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  to  be  achieved  to  add  the  nurs¬ 
ery  school  and  kindergarten  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  elementary  school,  and  to  add  to 
the  secondary  school  the  program  of  general 
education  and  lower  technical  preparation  now 
provided  in  the  junior  college  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  business  institutes. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE-c°nfinued 


EDUCATION  EXTENDED  TO 
NEGLECTED  YOUTH 

DR.  CARL  D.  MORNEWECK 

Chief,  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Research 

In  line  with  the  present  social  trend  whereby 
the  infringement  of  child  labor  on  adult  em¬ 
ployment  is  being  eliminated,  new  legislation 
has  raised  the  age  at  which  permits  to  work  in 
the  home  or  on  the  farm  might  be  granted. 
This  legislation  makes  it  possible  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  child  to  complete  at  least  eight  grades  of 
work  without  interruption — a  privilege  which 
is  the  least  that  should  be  accorded  by  a  State 
conscious  of  its  educational  obligation  to  its 
citizens  of  the  future. 

Education  Guaranteed 

This  same  legislation,  passed  in  the  1937 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  raised  the 
required  attendance  age  to  seventeen  years  and 
one  year  later  and  thereafter  it  will  be  raised 
to  eighteen  years.  One  year  from  now  all 
Pennsylvania  boys  and  girls  who  make  normal 
progress  in  school  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  complete  twelve  grades  and  be  graduated 
from  secondary  school.  These  provisions  pro¬ 
tect  youth  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  formerly  could  be  withdrawn  from  school 
by  parents,  even  though  these  minors  had  no 
employment,  and  might  spend  these  years  in 
idleness. 

Out-of-Reach  Pupils  Transported 

Neither  has  this  Act  overlooked  provision 
for  transporting  pupils  living  two  or  more 
miles  from  the  nearest  elementary  or  secondary 
school  which  they  should  attend.  Beginning 
with  next  year,  pupils  in  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  and  townships  which  are  school 
districts  of  the  third  class  must  be  provided 
with  transportation  to  school  if  they  reside 
more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  a 
closed  school  or  in  any  case  in  which  children 
of  compulsory  school  age  reside  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  school  center.  The  new 
laws  also  make  provision  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to 
walk  to  school. 

On  Plane  With  Urban 

Far-reaching  in  scope  this  legislation  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  whereby 
attendance  has  been  required  for  pupils  six¬ 
teen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  Secondary 
school  graduation  will  be  brought  within  reach 
of  thousands  of  rural  pupils  who  were  for¬ 
merly  deprived  of  the  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  youth  residing  in  city  areas. 


This  School  Office  Is  in  Touch  With 
the  Classrooms 


State  Responsibility  in  Education 


The  function  of  the  State  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  education  includes  primarily  the 
development  of  the  framework  within  which 
the  local  community  is  authorized  to  operate; 
the  provision  of  support  which  will  guarantee 
an  acceptable  minimum  program  to  the  people 
of  all  administrative  areas  within  the  State, 
while  equalizing  the  burden  which  must  be 
borne  in  support  of  education;  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  department  of  education  under 
the  leadership  of  a  most  able  professional  ex¬ 
ecutive,  supported  by  a  staff  of  highly  com¬ 
petent  professional  workers,  through  whose  re¬ 
searches  experimentation  and  leadership  local 
communities  may  be  enabled  to  achieve  the 
purposes  for  which  schools  are  established. 

External  Affairs 

The  State  should  concern  itself  with  the 
control,  and  in  some  degree  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  “externa”  in  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  minimum  standards  for  school  sites 
and  buildings  should  be  required  by  State  au¬ 
thority.  The  State  may  well  set  up  require¬ 
ments  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  for  their 
audit.  It  should  provide  for  an  adequate  sys¬ 
tem  of  reporting  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law.  It  should 
accept  responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  all 
teachers’  certificates,  and  should  adjust  differ¬ 
ences  which  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  members  of  the  profession  and 
local  boards  of  education. 

Internal  Affairs 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools  the 
State  requirements  should  be  expressed  in 
broadest  terms.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools 
and  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  assignment  of  all  employes,  both 
professional  and  non-professional,  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  books  and  educational  supplies, 
should  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  local 
authority.  In  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
educational  program  and  its  embodiment  in 
schools  and  in  the  activities  carried  on  therein, 
the  local  authority  should  act  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  its  professional  executive 
and  the  professional  staff  of  the  school  system. 


STUDY  THE  SCHOOL 

Is  it  not  an  anomaly  that  the  school 
teaches  its  pupils,  formally,  almost 
nothing  about  itself?  We  teach  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Senate,  the 
French-Indian  war,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  tariff ;  but  almost  nothing  about 
the  history  of  the  American  public 
school.  We  tell  them  how  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  debt  was  funded  and 
explain  the  incidence  of  tariff  and 
revenue  taxes,  but  we  tell  them  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  problems  of  financing 
their  own  schools.  We  explain  the 
motives  that  led  to  the  expansion  of 
slavery  and  expound  the  reasons  for 
the  bicameral  system  of  legislation, 
but  we  leave  young  citizens  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  objectives  of  education 
in  a  democracy.  No  wonder  that  later, 
as  adults,  they  confound  us  with 
strange,  ignorant,  and  obstructive  at¬ 
titudes  toward  current  problems  of 
educational  policy.  We  have  not  made 
the  school  as  an  institution  an  ob¬ 
jective  of  education. 

— Ross  L.  Finney 


Eq  ual  Opportunities  the  Goal 

JONAS  E.  WAGNER 

Adviser.  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Research 

The  children  and  youth  of  Pennsylvania  are 
fast  approaching  the  long  desired  goal  of  equal 
education  opportunities.  Through  the  famous 
Ruth-Brownfield  merging  law  and  the  new 
Thompson  Plan,  the  most  obstinate  barriers 
against  bringing  enriched  educational  programs 
to  the  rural  population  are  being  gradually 
penetrated. 

Richer  Programs 

Small  rural  communities  are  joining  hands 
to  provide  larger  school  centers  in  order  to 
give  their  children  the  advantages  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  music,  art,  dramatics,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  and  homemaking,  as  well  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  This  movement 
is  likewise  making  it  possible  for  the  rural 
children  to  enjoy  the  stimulating  influence  of 
highly  qualified  teachers  who  are  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  instruction  in  particular  fields. 

Compare  Favorably 

Not  only  are  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
less  populous  areas  coming  into  their  heritage 
of  an  educational  program  equal  to  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  city  neighbors,  but  they  are 
coming  into  their  rightful  heritage  of  attending 
school  in  buildings  that  are  modern  in  every 
respect,  well-lighted,  well-heated,  and  well- 
ventilated.  In  these  safe  and  hygienic  struc¬ 
tures,  which  are  not  without  beauty,  the  young 
folks  of  the  country  now  enjoy  going  to  school 
under  the  guidance  of  sympathetic  and  under¬ 
standing  teachers,  and  participate  in  a  diversity 
of  activities  suited  to  their  interests,  capacities, 
and  needs. 

More  Transportation 

The  old  plan  of  limited  transportation  service 
to  relatively  few  pupils  is  being  replaced  by 
transportation  service  which  is  available  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  those  who  require  it. 
More  extensive  and  safer  transportation  than 
ever  before  is  assured  school  pupils  by  the 
coordinating  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety,  the  Department 
of  Revenue,  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion,  all  of  which  have  carefully  studied  and 
planned  for  safer  and  more  efficient  school 
transportation. 

Pennsylvania  now  guarantees  school  districts 
a  substantial  reimbursement  for  costs  of 
transportation  and  encourages  districts  which 
lack  modern  school  facilities  to  convey  their 
sons  and  daughters  into  centers  where  a  com¬ 
plete  program  is  offered. 

Older  Youth 

The  Department  goes  still  further  in  its 
effort  to  guarantee  every  child  a  complete  edu¬ 
cation  by  providing  attendance  regulations 
which  include  youth  up  to  eighteen  years  of 
age.  This  provision  not  only  relieves  unem¬ 
ployment  and  delinquency,  but  provides  these 
older  youth  with  a  constructive  program  of 
educational  activities  which  equip  them  to 
enter  upon  profitable  careers. 


February,  1939 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE  — Concluded 


TREND  OF  POPULATION, *1750-1980 


IN  MILLIONS 


Population  Trend  Changes  Direction 


Transportation  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  6,  column  1) 

Economy 

A  review  of  the  development  of  school  trans¬ 
portation  in  Pennsylvania  reveals  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  an  enlightening  history.  Legal  provi¬ 
sions  for  this  service  resulted  from  several 
influential  factors.  In  1897,  economy  seemed 
to  be  the  paramount  consideration.  In  that 
day,  closed  schools  were  authorized  only  when 
the  expense  of  operating  them  exceeded  the 
■cost  of  transportation.  Even  today,  economy 
is  a  major  factor  in  determining  policies  for 
the  transportation  of  pupils. 

1901-1919 

The  Centralization  Act  of  1901  marked  the 
beginning  of  mandator}'  transportation.  In 
1911,  when  the  school  laws  were  codified,  the 
permissive  features  of  the  1897  law  were  re¬ 
tained  and  transportation  was  made  mandatory 
for  pupils  living  one  and  one-half  miles  or  more 
from  the  school  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

The  year  1919,  however,  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  rapid  development.  The 
system  of  reimbursements  was  definitely  lib¬ 
eralized  by  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  year.  The  consolidated  school  was 
defined;  transportation  was  required  for  pupils 
living  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school ; 
state-aid  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  provided;  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $250,000  for  transportation  was  made. 
The  Sweitzer  Act  of  1919  gave  further  impetus 
to  transportation  improvements. 

Two-Mile  Law 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  service  consisted  of  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  made  transportation  mandatory 
for  students  living  two  miles  or  more  from  the 
school  to  which  they  were  assigned.  This  regu¬ 
lation  is,  doubtless,  partially  responsible  for 


the  recognition  of  the  need  for  increased  State 
participation  in  maintaining  transportation 
service  in  order  that  every  child  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

Rising  Costs 

Practically  every  feature  that  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  history  of  transportation  thus  far  de¬ 
scribed,  is  operative  today.  Accordingly,  the 
costs  of  transportation  have  risen,  and  will 
rise  still  further  when  the  new  provisions  for 
transportation,  as  enacted  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1937,  become  effective.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive,  therefore,  that  we  scrutinize  this  rapidly 
expanding  service,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
providing  a  financial  program  adequate  to  meet 
its  demands,  but  with  a  view  to  directing  that 
expansion  into  the  most  efficient  and  necessary 
services. 

Since  1920,  the  State’s  share  of  transportation 
costs  has  increased  from  forty-eight  per  cent 
to  approximately  fifty-eight  per  cent.  In  1920, 
the  total  cost  of  transportation  was  only  $164,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  the  State  paid  about 
$85,000,  and  the  local  districts  about  $79,000. 
At  present  the  total  cost  of  transportation  is 
more  than  $3,000,000  per  year.  Of  this  amount 
the  State  pays  approximately  $1,740,000  and 
the  local  school  district  approximately 
$1,260,000. 

Basic  Considerations 

In  order  to  give  proper  supervision,  stimula¬ 
tion,  and  regulation  of  the  further  development 
of  transportation  service  in  Pennsylvania,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  certain  basic 
considerations. 

To  what  extent  shall  the  State  regu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  transportation  for 
which  it  will  share  the  cost? 

To  answer  this  question  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  criteria  by  which  the  needs  might 
be  determined.  On  this  point  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  agreement  at  present.  There  is,  however, 
a  positive  correlation  between  transportation 
and  attendance.  Schools  experience  a  decided 
drop  in  attendance  where  transportation  is  not 
provided  beyond  the  one  and  one-half  mile 
limit.  There  is,  likewise,  a  considerable  amount 
of  duplication  of  transportation.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  district  operates  inde¬ 
pendently  in  this  service.  Accordingly,  in  many 
cases  pupils  are  actually  transported  past  other 
schoolhouses  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  school  in 
their  own  district.  Some  means  should  be 
found  to  assure  that  the  State  will  participate 
in  providing  transportation  only  outside  of  the 
legal  walking  distance. 


How  far  should  the  State  go  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  quality  of  transportation? 

It  is  obvious  that  at  present  State  subsidies 
are  being  spent  for  outmoded  equipment  and 
inferior  service  by  permitting  districts  to  award 
transportation  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
The  Commonwealth  often  becomes  a  party  to 
a  contract  that  is  far  beneath  adequate  stand¬ 
ards  of  pupil  transportation  today. 

To  what  extent  should  the  State  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  program  offered  by  the 
schools  to  which  pupils  are  trans¬ 
ported? 

At  present  pupils  are  being  transported  to 
one-teacher  schools  and  in  other  instances  to 
outmoded  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  derive  the  $200  per  year  for  closed 
schools,  some  districts  transport  pupils  to  other 
schools  in  the  district  where  conditions  are 
already  crowded,  and  the  State  is  party  to 
the  transaction  by  virtue  of  subsidizing  such 
transportation.  Reimbursement  for  transporta¬ 
tion  should  be  placed  on  such  a  basis  as  would 
discourage  this  type  of  public  school  service. 

Hole  can  a  reliable  measure  of  costs 
be  established? 

At  present  there  is  no  satisfactory  index. 
Obviously,  the  average  practice  is  unreliable  in 
specific  situations. 

Factors  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  costs  of  transportation  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  owner  of  the  buses ;  the  size 
of  the  buses;  adequate  records,  and  routing; 
because  this  is  a  matter  of  local  concern  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  duplication. 

On  what  basis  shall  aid  for  transpor¬ 
tation  be  distributed? 

Possibly,  these  allocations  might  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  added  services.  If  equalization  is 
the  goal,  the  State  must  be  ready  to  pay  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  amounts  on  account  of  in¬ 
creased  transportation  services.  Likewise,  the 
equalization  principle  might  be  applied. 


Comfortable  and  Attractive  School  Homes  for  Pupils 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HENRY  KLONOWER,  M.A.,  Ped.D. 

Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HARRY  L.  KRINER,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


STAGES  IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


^  (Abstracts  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Lester 
K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  Harrisburg.) 

Moving  Forward 

One  year  ago  we  spoke  on  the  general  theme, 
“Progress,”  and  stated  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  that 
they  might  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  been  established.  Since  that  time  we 
have  moved  forward  on  several  educational 
fronts.  Through  the  grants  of  the  General 
State  Authority,  old  and  obsolete  buildings 
are  being  replaced  and  fire  hazards  eliminated. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  professional  equipment  of  the  members 
of  the  instructional  staff.  Emphasis  has  been 
given  to  research.  The  whole  situation  is  en¬ 
couraging. 

Three  Stages 

With  a  broadening  conception  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibility,  there  has  developed,  over  a 
period  of  years,  an  enriched  program  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Three  stages  are 
discernible  in  this  march  toward  the  enriched 
program,  each  stage  marking  a  definite  for¬ 
ward  movement.  The  early  period  is  best 
described  as  one  of  TEACHER  TRAINING; 
the  next  step,  TEACHER  PREPARATION, 
and  the  third  step,  TEACHER  EDUCATION. 

Classroom  Management 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  proper 
management  of  a  classroom.  A  teacher  must 
be  trained  to  an  orderly  practice  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  records,  in  the  submission  of  neces- 

(Continued  on  page  11,  column  2) 


COLLEGES  REHABILITATED 


Providing  necessary  library,  laboratory, 
classroom,  assembly,  and  health  education  facili¬ 
ties,  together  with  adequate  recreational  op¬ 
portunities,  is  as  essential  to  the  education 
of  teachers  as  it  is  for  the  education  of  doctors, 
or  the  preparation  of  competent  engineers. 
Through  much  needed  grants  of  money  made 
by  the  General  State  Authority,  rehabilitation 
of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  brought  about  in  part  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  college  term.  The  need 
for  modernizing  the  physical  plants  so  as  to 
remove  fire,  panic,  and  health  hazards  has 
been  imperative. 

Replaced  or  Improved 

The  development  of  proper  facilities  through 
the  construction  program  of  the  General 
State  Authority  at  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  because  the  buildings  which 
are  being  erected  at  these  colleges  will  not 
increase  their  student  capacity.  The  completed 
program  will  provide  at  some  of  the  state- 
owned  institutions,  libraries,  dormitories, 
demonstration-laboratory  schools,  health  edu¬ 
cation  facilities,  auditoriums,  and  recitation 
buildings. 

Libraries 

The  libraries  that  are  being  built  will  make 
available  the  necessary  facilities  that  will  con¬ 
form  to  the  demands  of  accepted  standards 
established  by  accrediting  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  demand  of  the  public  schools 
for  teachers  who  are  widely  read  and  who 
know  how  to  use  reference  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  found  in  a  library  makes  it  necessary 
to  instruct  prospective  teachers  in  this  field. 

(Continued  on  page  13,  column  1) 


TRUSTEES  MEET 


DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 

Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  was  held  last  October,  in  Harrisburg. 
The  topic  selected  by  the  Program  Committee 
was  "The  State  Teachers’  College — An  Amer¬ 
ican  Institution.”  In  opening  the  meeting 
Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  President  of  the 
Association,  commented  on  the  rehabilitation 
program  now  under  way  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Colleges  and  pointed  out  that  the  build¬ 
ing  program  of  the  General  State  Authority 
represents  the  first  step  toward  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  at  the  institutions.  The 
development  of  proper  facilities  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  an  expansion  program  but 
rather  to  make  available  at  each  institution 
fireproof  libraries,  laboratories,  health  educa¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  dormitories.  Even  though 
progress  is  being  made,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  assure  further  devolopment  of  the  facilities 
to  make  possible  adequate  provisions  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States. 

Doctor  Ade  Speaks 

Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  addressed  the  Conference  on 
the  general  topic,  “Three  Stages  of  Teacher 
Education  Service.”  He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  looking  forward.  He  pointed  out 
that  teacher  education  had  passed  through  two 
important  steps  in  its  development  and  was 
now  moving  through  a  third  stage:  Teacher 
training,  teacher  preparation,  and,  now,  teacher 
education.  The  change  in  the  philosophy 
manifested  itself  in  changed  facilities.  The 
model  school  developed  into  the  training 
school,  and  the  training  school  has  become 
the  demonstration  laboratory  school  in  the 
new  program  of  teacher  education.  In  the 
early  program,  “controls”  were  largely  empha¬ 
sized;  in  the  second  stage  teachers  learned  the 
subjects  they  were  to  teach  and  profession¬ 
alized  subject  matter  dominated  the  curricu¬ 
lum  ;  in  the  teacher  education  program  of  to¬ 
day  prospective  teachers  must  secure  rich  aca¬ 
demic  background,  a  mastery  of  techniques 
and  skills  of  classroom  management,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  child.  The  edu¬ 
cated  teacher  becomes  fully  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  development  of  social  move¬ 
ments;  courses  are  provided  that  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  science,  history,  art,  and 
music;  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  child 
clinics,  juvenile  courts,  all  contribute  to  the 
broader  aspects  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
Such  teachers  transmit  not  merely  the  forms 
of  living,  but  the  manner  of  living,  and  the 
desire  to  live. 

Standards  Discussed 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  Secretary,  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  discussed  the 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
professional  standards  in  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  Teachers  colleges  must  have  con- 
(Continued  on  page  11,  column  1) 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION— continued 


Presidents  and  Professors  Meet 


The  Middle  Atlantic  Student  Christian 
Movement  recently  held  a  conference  of  Uni¬ 
versity  and  College  Presidents  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Harrisburg.  The  central  theme 
of  the  Conference  was  “Religion  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  Student.”  Among  the  phases  of  the  theme 
that  were  discussed  are  the  following:  The 
University  and  Its  Responsibility  for  Re¬ 
ligious  Education,  The  Effects  of  the  Social 
Scene  on  the  Religious  Attitudes  of  Students, 
The  Christian  Movement  on  the  Campus,  Re¬ 
ligious  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of 
Faculty  and  Administration,  The  Christian’s 
Approach  to  Social  Problems,  Religion  and 
Personal  Guidance,  and  Higher  Education  and 
the  World  Christian  Community. 

This  emphasis  given  to  Christian  principles 
in  the  education  of  our  children  and  youth 
is  worthy  of  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  our  school  folks  throughout  the  State. 

The  general  program  was  arranged  to  in¬ 
clude  periods  of  worship,  public  addresses, 
panel  discussions,  and  commission  groups. 


Trustees  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  10,  column  3) 

tinuity  of  professional  service.  Boards  of 
trustees  can  best  serve  public  education  when 
such  boards  have  continuity.  Encouragement 
is  given  to  the  principle  that  members  of 
boards  of  trustees  should  be  appointed  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  terms  of  offices  not  to 
overlap  but  providing  for  two  new  members 
each  three  years.  In  his  discussion,  he  pointed 
out  the  substantial  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  indi¬ 
vidual  charts  for  each  institution  showed  the 
standing  of  each  college  as  compared  with 
all  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  with  reference  to  the  standards  of 
other  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

New  Legislation 

The  luncheon  of  the  Trustees  and  Presidents 
of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  was  held  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Hotel  at  12:15  P.  M.  The 
Honorable  Guy  K.  Bard,  Attorney  General 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Millersville,  discussed 
legislation  affecting  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
pointed  out  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
from  the  passage  of  the  Tenure  Act,  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Salary  Law  for  Teachers  in  fourth  class 
school  districts,  and  the  building  program  under 
the  Thompson  Act.  He  stated  that  provisions 
must  constantly  be  maintained  that.  would 
make  it  possible  for  every  boy  and  girl,  rich 
or  poor,  to  demonstrate  his  competency  to 
become  a  teacher. 


Teachers  Seek  Advanced  Preparation  in 
Pennsylvania  Colleges 


Teacher  Placement  Conference 


DR.  C.  0.  WILLIAMS 
Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 


A  Conference  of  Appointment  and  Place¬ 
ment  Officers  in  Teacher  Education  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Building,  at  Harrisburg,  last  Fall.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  practically  every  institution 
interested  in  the  education  and  placement  of 
teachers  attended. 

The  organization  of  Placement  Officers  in 
Teacher  Education  Institutions  is  only  a  few 
years  old.  Those  engaged  in  this  vital  phase 
of  public  education  feel  that  the  increasing 
responsibilities  upon  teachers  calls  for  a  closer 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  institutions  to  provide  instruction  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  new  challenges. 

The  program  comprised  a  message  of  greet¬ 
ing  by  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  a  discussion  of  problems 
facing  Teacher  Placement  Agencies,  Teacher 
Placement  from  a  Superintendent’s  Point  of 
View,  Placement  as  a  phase  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Discussion  of  Plans  and  Activities 
for  the  State  organization. 


Stages  in  Teacher  Education 

(Continued  from  page  10,  column  1) 

sary  reports,  in  the  development  of  lesson- 
plans,  in  the  prompt  and  unquestioned  re¬ 
sponse  to  fire  drills,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  physical  conditions  in  the  classroom.  The 
ability  to  respond  to  such  demands  can  be 
developed  through  training  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  teacher’s  career.  Success  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  definitely  related  to  orderly  procedure, 
but  the  development  of  an  effective  teacher 
never  ends  with  a  mastery  of  these  controls. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  teach¬ 
ers  transmit  not  merely  the  forms  of  living  but 
the  manner  of  living  and  the  desire  to  live. 

Larger  Responsibilities 

With  the  change  in  social  conditions  and 
attitudes,  the  public  schools  are  called  on  to 
meet  larger  responsibilities.  The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  is  confronted  with  a  much  keener  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  as  a  result  of  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions.  The  automobile  has  converted  a 
relatively  stationary  population  into  a  mobile 
population  almost  over  night.  The  radio  is 
having  its  effect.  Children  in  our  schools 
are  becoming  wiser.  A  mere  bag  of  tricks 
is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  teachers. 
Further  preparation  of  the  teacher  seems  the 
only  solution  to  the  increased  curiosity  of  the 
children. 

This  represents  a  normal  step  forward  in 
the  evolution  of  a  program  that  has  already 
made  public  education  in  America  a  positive, 
democratic,  dynamic  force  for  good.  The 
prospective  teacher  complemented  her  train¬ 
ing  with  preparation.  To  the  skills  of  teach¬ 
ing  were  added  a  better  knowledge  of  child 
life,  a  sense  of  the  social  value  of  school  or¬ 
ganization,  and  an  understanding  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills  in  the  organization  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  material  to  the  children  in  the 
public  schools. 

(Continued  on  page  IS,  column  3) 


STUDY  OF  COLLEGE 
CATALOGS 


College  catalogs  play  a  useful  part  in  the 
guidance  of  youth  with  respect  to  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  life  careers.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
gratification  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
educational  guidance  and  administration  to 
learn  of  the  recent  study  on  evaluation  of  col¬ 
lege  catalogs  undertaken  by  a  committee  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars.  It  is  especially  significant  that  the 
investigation  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  college  catalog  to  the  college 
student.  Throughout  the  inquiry  the  investi¬ 
gators  considered  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Can  students  find  the  information 
they  want?  Do  type,  face,  and  format  attract 
attention?  Should  photographs  be  included  in 
the  regular  catalog?  Does  the  catalog  devote 
much  space  and  prominence  to  material  which 
is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  its  user? 

Leading  Items 

The  committee,  after  making  the  study,  was 
able  to  draw  several  important  conclusions. 
It  was  found  that  students  usually  seek  the 
following  information  in  the  order  given: 

Courses  offered 
Admission  requirements 
Fees  and  tuition 
Curriculum 
Faculty 

Requirements  for  degree 
Student  activities 
Buildings  and  equipment 
Location 

Rating  of  college 
Scholarships 

Constructive  Criticisms 

In  summarizing  the  returns  submitted  by 
students  in  the  study  of  college  catalogs,  sev¬ 
eral  constructive  criticisms  were  found.  Among 
these  may  be  listed  the  following: 

1.  College  catalogs  are  usually  unattractive, 
having  little  to  make  the  prospective 
student  think  he  will  really  like  the  place. 
A  catalog  could  be  made  up  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions,  such  as  a  hand¬ 
book  uses. 

2.  Too  far  removed  in  good  style  from 
actual  college  atmosphere;  are  too  for¬ 
mal,  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
college. 

3.  They  are  unattractive,  courses  are  not 
described  fully  enough,  and  there  is  not 
enough  information  about  regulations — 
social  and  academic.  Living  costs  are 
always  underestimated. 

4.  I  have  difficulty  in  finding  in  college 
catalogs  a  complete  description  of  a 
course. 

5.  In  general,  I  do  not  think  that  college 
catalogs  are  fair  to  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  in  that  they  are  not  explicit  enough 
about  financial  obligations.  They  should 
not  be  afraid  to  explain  financial  duties 
exactly  and  definitely.  Then,  too,  I  think 
they  often  misrepresent  in  a  subtle  way 
aspects  of  their  college,  for  instance,  its 
luxurious  buildings. 

6.  They  are  generally  too  dry  and  dead 
looking.  Everyone  likes  pictures,  and 
there  are  generally  not  enough  of  them. 
Courses  and  requirements  are  often  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  complicated  and  confusing 
manner. 

(Continued  on  page  16,  column  3) 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  — Continued 


8,000  ATTEND  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 
Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


In  Pennsylvania’s  fourteen  State  Teachers 
Colleges  during  the  current  term  are  enrolled 
8,357  students.  Of  these  3,450  are  men  and 
4,907  are  women.  This  preponderance  of 
women  is  approximately  the  same  proportion 
as  exists  among  the  sixty-three  teachers  in 
service  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  enrolments  among  the  fourteen  State 
Teachers  Colleges  range  from  165  in  the  small¬ 
est  to  1,549  in  the  largest  institution. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
men  and  women  students  enrolled  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  figures  do  not  include  students  enrolled 
in  extension  courses,  part-time  campus,  or  part 
time  studio  lesson  students.  The  table  in¬ 
cludes  only  full-time  day  students: 

„  ,,  Full-Time  Students 

Women  Total 
333  665 

308  653 

123  165 

128  261 

217  487 

162  292 

900  1,311 

289  492 

196  383 

379  556 

266  507 

262  483 

324  553 

1  020  1,549 


8,357 


Men 


Bloomsburg  .  332 

California  .  345 

Cheyney  .  42 

Clarion  .  133 

East  Stroudsburg  ...  270 

Edinboro  .  130 

Indiana  .  411 

Kulztown  .  203 

Lock  Haven  .  187 

Mansfield  .  177 

Millersville  .  241 

Shippensburg  .  221 

Slippery  Rock .  229 

West  Chester .  529 


Conference — a  Technique  of  Teacher 
Education 


New  Emphasis  on  Health  Education  in 
Teacher-Education  Institutions 


Do  You  Belong  in  College? 


It  is  estimated  that  approximately  one  out 
of  ten  persons  avails  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  our  colleges.  The  trend 
is  toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  folks 
attending  college.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore, 
for  those  interested  in  the  higher  education 
of  our  youth  to  raise  the  question — Who  should 
go  to  college  or  who  should  not  go  to  col¬ 
lege?  Recently  a  college  president  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  decalog  of  criteria  by  which  a  candi¬ 
date  for  college  may  determine  whether  or 
not  he  belongs  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Challenges 

Following  are  the  challenges  which  are 
thrown  out  to  young  men  and  women  who 
are  in  the  throes  of  the  dilemma — Do  I  belong 
in  college? 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  cannot 
make  a  list  of  a  dozen  things  that  are 
wrong  with  you. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  have 
an  impatience  with  books  and  must  lit¬ 
erally  torture  yourself  to  read. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  a  minimum  of  work,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  a  winsome  personality  or 
the  fine  art  of  kow-tow  to  “get  you  by.” 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  con¬ 
sider  yourself  superior  to  routine. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  cannot 
take  criticism  cheerfully  and  profit  by  it. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  your  code 
of  conduct  does  not  include  as  much  re¬ 
spect  for  others  as  for  yourself. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  are 
dishonest,  mentally  or  otherwise. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  are 
not  sufficiently  curious  to  read  at  least 
twelve  good  books  each  year  that  are  not 
required  by  the  faculty. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  blame 
others  readily  for  your  own  failings. 

You  do  not  belong  in  college  if  you  look 
upon  it  as  a  business  proposition  or  as  the 
antechamber  of  social  success. 


TEACHER,  A  PROPHET 

The  teacher  is  a  prophet.  He  lays 
the  foundations  of  tomorrow.  The 
teacher  is  an  artist.  He  works  with  the 
precious  clay  of  unfolding  personality. 
The  teacher  is  a  friend.  His  heart  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  faith  and  devotion  of  his 
students.  The  teacher  is  a  citizen.  He 
is  selected  and  licensed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  society.  The  teacher  is 
an  interpreter.  Out  of  his  maturer 
and  wider  life  he  seeks  to  guide  the 
young.  The  teacher  is  a  builder.  He 
works  with  the  higher  and  finer  values 
of  civilization.  The  teacher  is  a  cul¬ 
ture-bearer.  He  leads  the  way  toward 
worthier  tastes,  saner  attitudes,  more 
gracious  manners,  higher  intelligence. 
The  teacher  is  a  planner.  He  sees  the 
young  lives  before  him  as  a  part  of  a 
great  system  which  shall  grow  stronger 
in  the  light  of  truth.  The  teacher  is  a 
pioneer.  He  is  always  attempting  the 
impossible  and  winning  out.  The 
teacher  is  a  reformer.  He  seeks  to 
remove  the  handicaps  that  weaken  and 
destroy  life.  The  teacher  is  a  believer. 
He  has  abiding  faith  in  the  improv- 
ability  of  the  race. 

— Joy  Elmer  Morgan 


SPECIAL  COLLEGE 
SERVICES 


DR.  HARRY  KRINER 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 


In  addition  to  the  wide  variety  of  regular 
public  services  offered  by  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  this  institution  conducts  several  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Among  these  special 
services  are  the  Reading  Clinic,  the  Film  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Speech  Clinic,  and  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Clinic. 

During  1937  and  1938,  a  total  of  415  folks 
enjoyed  the  special  benefits  offered  through  the 
Reading  Clinic  at  State  College.  Of  these, 
231  were  college  students  and  184  were  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  surrounding  territory. 

Patronage  of  the  Speech  Clinic  in  the  State 
has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years. 
In  1932,  approximately  290  people  participated 
in  the  Speech  Clinic,  while  in  1937,  some  700 
folks  availed  themselves  of  its  services.  Of 
these  700  who  came  to  the  Clinic  last  year, 
about  300  were  college  students  and  400  were 
individuals  from  the  region  surrounding  State 
College. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  has,  likewise,  grown 
in  public  service  from  a  clientele  of  131  in  1932 
to  428  in  1938.  Of  these  428,  294  were  col¬ 
lege  students  and  134  represent  the  public  at 
large. 

Over  230  individuals  were  served  by  the 
Film  Exchange,  which  furnishes  motion  pic¬ 
ture  films  and  still  slides  to  schools  throughout 
the  locality. 


Broad  Horizons  Demanded  of  the 
Modern  Teacher 


Testing  Sense  Acuity — a  Phase  of 
Teacher  Education 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  — Concluded 


Colleges  Rehabilitated 

( Continued  from,  page  10,  column  2) 

Laboratory  Schools 

The  laboratory  schools  on  the  campuses  of 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  some  instances 
represent  a  form  of  school  building  construc¬ 
tion  which  has  long  been  out-moded  and 
which  fails  to  provide  the  facilities  demanded 
by  a  modern  program  of  education.  The 
demonstration  laboratory  school  represents  for 
the  teacher,  as  does  the  hospital  experience 
for  the  prospective  physician,  a  place  where 
all  that  has  been  learned  in  the  college  class¬ 
rooms  is  translated  into  a  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  obvious  that  this  experience  must 
be  of  the  best  if  the  young  teachers  who 
yearly  join  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  are  to  provide  any  forward  movement 
in  the  profession  of  education. 

Swimming  Pools  and  Gymnasiums 

This  General  State  Authority  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  erection  of  swimming  pools.  In 
the  new  education  program  a  swimming  pool 
is  just  another  type  of  public  school  class¬ 
room.  Teachers  receive  instruction  in  health 
and  physical  education.  Many  secondary 
schools  provide  swimming  pools  for  their 
pupils.  Teachers  should  not  be  less  competent 
than  their  pupils.  Every  college  and  certainly 
every  teachers  college  should  be  equipped  with 
a  swimming  pool  where  water  confidence  can 
be  acquired  and  where  this  important  branch 
of  health  education  can  be  experienced  and 
learned. 

This  is  equally  true  of  gymnasiums.  With 
the  increasing  concentration  of  population  in 
urban  areas,  the  open  country  has  ceased  to  be 
the  children’s  playground.  This  population 
movement  has  likewise  made  it  necessary  for 
the  modem  teacher  to  direct  and  supervise 
play  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  by  the  teacher 
of  forty  years  ago.  Gymnasiums,  therefore, 
become  laboratories  equal  in  importance  to 
classrooms  and  libraries.  They  represent  an¬ 
other  type  of  classroom  where  fundamental 
habits  of  health  are  taught  in  a  concrete  way. 
Ideals  of  “fair  play,”  “team  work,”  “cooperative 
endeavor”  are  established  through  competitive 
games.  Teachers  must  know  the  significance 
of  the  social  disciplines  and  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  that  can  be  taught  successfully  in  the 
gymnasiums,  or  “health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  laboratories,”  as  they  are  known  in  the 
new  education  program. 

Auditoriums 

Auditoriums  were  formerly  used  once  a 
week  to  hold  “morning  exercises.”  The  teacher 
education  program  in  Pennsylvania  now  uses 
the  auditorium  as  a  larger  classroom.  Pros¬ 
pective  teachers  receive  education  in  public 
speaking,  orchestra  membership,  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction,  debating,  choral  singing,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  which  require  the  use 
of  such  a  building.  The  construction  of  audi¬ 
toriums  under  the  General  State  Authority 
on  the  premises  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  makes  available  the  necessary  facilities 
to  give  this  type  of  education.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  in  the  past  the  teachers  colleges  had 
to  rent  the  nearest  moving  picture  house  so 
that  they  might  hold  commencement  exercises, 
open  forums,  dramatic  productions,  and  musical 
concerts. 


Dormitories 

The  construction  of  fireproof  dormitories  on 
the  campuses  of  some  of  the  institutions  made 
possible  through  the  building  program  of  the 
General  State  Authority  represents  one  of  the 
outstanding  forward  steps  in  the  development 
of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Providing 
homelike  facilities  where  prospective  teachers 
may  live  in  good  taste  under  wise  and  capable 
deans  and  advisers  means  a  finer  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  they  will 
later  teach.  The  amenities,  as  expressed  in 
furnishings,  decorations,  sanitary,  and  safety 
provisions,  table  manners,  social  intercourse, 
should  be  fundamental  equipment  for  an  edu¬ 
cated  person  and  particularly  for  a  teacher. 
The  students  who  live  in  the  dormitories  of 
a  teacher  education  institution  through  four 
years  of  college  life  leave  the  institution  with 
a  desire  for  better  living,  and  this  desire  for 
better  living  is  transmitted  to  the  children 
whom  they  teach. 

Increased  Service 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  buildings  and  the 
erection  of  additional  facilities  increases  the 
opportunity  to  render  a  larger  service  to  the 
public  schools,  but  the  program  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  additional  teachers  nor  will  the  program 
reduce  the  cost  to  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach.  A  large  share  of  the  cost  of  teacher 
education  in  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  is 
borne  by  the  students  themselves.  Fees  are 
prescribed  which  in  some  instances  amount  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  State 
does  provide  the  buildings  and  the  additional 
revenue  to  maintain  an  adequate  program. 
The  provisions  made  by  the  State  to  educate 
such  candidates  for  public  school  service  must 
be  adequate  and  not  less  effective  than  that 
which  private  enterprise  provides. 


Stages  in  Teacher  Education 

( Continued  from  page  11,  column  2) 

New  Education 

The  program  of  the  education  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  teacher  shows  consistent  progress.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  horizon  appeared 
so  bright  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of 
art  and  music  are  being  made  mandatory. 
New  interests  are  awakened.  Libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  child  clinics,  juvenile 
courts,  all  contribute  to  the  broader  aspects 
in  the  education  of  the  teacher.  The  chasm 
that  existed  between  the  schools  and  these 
social  services  has  been  bridged. 

The  teacher  assumes  a  new  role.  New  hori¬ 
zons  have  opened  to  her.  She  brings  back  to 
the  classroom  the  rich  experience  of  broader 
contacts.  The  general  movement  in  the  field  of 
teacher  education  to  require  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
in  the  country  in  which  the  language  which 
they  teach,  is  spoken,  is  a  distinct  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  education  of  the  American  teacher. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  geography  teacher 
who  visits  the  country  about  which  she 
teaches.  The  social  science  teachers  are  fully 
informed  from  first-hand  contacts  with 
municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs.  And  so 
all  along  the  line,  the  outside  world  is  brought 
into  the  classroom  by  the  educated  teacher. 

America’s  Hope 

The  American  public  schools  manned  by 
teachers  thoroughly  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  classroom  procedure,  prepared  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  mastery  of  subject  matter,  educated  to 
a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and  false  values, 
all  give  rise  to  a  well-founded  hope  that 
through  improved  teacher  education,  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  will  contribute  to  the  civilization 
that  America  hopes  to  create. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  POLICE 
SCHOOL 


The  Public  Service  Institute,  which  functions 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  established  a  new  police  school  with  cen¬ 
ters  in  ten  zones,  strategically  located  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

The  police  school,  which  was  opened  last 
November,  is  one  phase  of  the  program  of 
the  Public  Service  Institute  which  has  been 
recently  established  in  Pennsylvania. 

Enrolment 

Any  police  officer  within  the  State  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  enroll  in  the  course.  The  school  is 
a  public  service  and  is  operated  without  fees 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  attendance.  The 
program  is  designed  particularly  for  police 
patrolmen  of  our  larger  forces  and  for  all 
officers  of  smaller  police  forces.  The  classes 
are  limited  to  thirty  candidates.  In  selecting 
candidates  for  the  classes,  applications  have 
been  accepted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  representatives  from  practically 
every  police  force  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction.  The  enrolled  officers  attend  the 
class  which  is  nearest  to  their  station. 

Instruction 

As  the  name  implies,  the  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  comprises  the  various  elements  of  policing 
from  the  standpoint  of  patrolmen.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  fundamentals  of  police  work 
and  the  police  specialists  are  treated  in  the 
light  of  their  value  to  the  typical  patrolman. 

The  course  includes  such  studies  and  prac¬ 
tices  as  the  following:  Civil  Government  and 
the  Constitution,  Criminal  Law,  Criminal  Pro¬ 
cedure,  Observation  and  Patrol,  Traffic  Laws 
and  Procedure,  Firearms,  Self-Defense  Meth¬ 
ods,  First  Aid,  Public  Relations,  and  the  Po¬ 
lice  Sciences. 

The  class  sessions  are  conducted  in  each  zone 
one  day  a  week.  Each  session  continues  from 
one  to  four  P.  M.  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  weeks,  making  a  total  of  seventy-two 
hours  of  instruction  for  those  enrolled. 

Zones 

For  the  purposes  of  administering  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  new  police  school,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  been  divided  into  ten  zones. 
Accordingly,  there  are  ten  police  schools  in 
operation  at  the  following  centers:  Meadville, 
Butler,  Pittsburgh,  California,  Kane,  Loretto, 
Williamsport,  Harrisburg.  Kingston,  Allentown, 
Norristown,  and  Swarthmore. 

Faculty 

The  faculty  of  the  police  school  includes 
some  twelve  instructors  in  the  several  zones. 
These  itinerant  instructors  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police,  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  agencies.  The  principal 
of  the  Public  Service  Institute  is  Rollin  B. 
Posey,  and  the  assistant  principal  is  George  L. 
Townsend. 


Federal  Agents  Lecture 

Several  special  agents  from  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  lectured  in  the  police 
schools.  Criminal  detection  and  investigation 
are  important  phases  of  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  in  these  new  schools.  The  counsel  and 
advice  of  experts  who  are  working  in  this  field 
is  invaluable  to  the  candidates  who  had  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  police  schools  of  the  State. 

Criminal  Techniques 

The  special  agents  discussed  the  commonest 
major  crimes  in  the  Pennsylvania  schools. 
Among  these  crimes  are  larceny  of  goods  in 
inter-state  or  foreign  commerce,  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  stolen  motor  vehicles,  inter-state 
transportation  of  lottery  tickets,  the  Mann  Act 
on  white  slavery  and  kidnapping.  Techniques 
and  procedures  on  how  local  police  may  co¬ 
operate  with  Federal  agents  in  reducing  crime, 
is  another  phase  of  instruction  given  by  these 
special  agents.  They  explained  the  scientific 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  are  available  to  local  police  departments. 
They  also  described  conditions  under  which  a 
Federal  agent  may  take  charge  of  crimes  which 
cross  state  lines.  Extradition  proceedings  were 
also  a  part  of  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
special  agents. 

Some  time  was  given  to  a  consideration  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Federal  Bureau  and  local  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  accompanying  chart  portrays  in  a 
graphic  manner  the  various  aspects  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  new  police  school. 


Almost  Every  Essential  Activity  of  Life 
May  Be  Pursued  in  the  Modern 
_ School  Program _ 

“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. ” 

— George  W ashington 
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INSTRUCTION— Continued 


AREA  COORDINATION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


The  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  being 
materially  assisted  in  developing  a  sound  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  Program  through  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  area  coordinators.  These  coordina¬ 
tors  serve  as  county  and  district  advisers,  as 
well  as  State  supervisors  of  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  State. 

Three  Main  Regions 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  available 
to  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  the 
State  has  been  divided  into  three  main 
areas — eastern,  central,  and  western.  Because 
of  its  extraordinary  size,  the  central  area  has 
been  further  divided  into  an  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  division.  Under  the  new  plan  each  area 
is  served  by  two  coordinators  who  are  able  to 
contact  not  only  county  superintendents,  but 
district  superintendents  and  other  local  school 
officials  who  are  cooperating  in  the  Industrial 
Education  Program. 

Work  of  Coordinators 

The  work  of  the  coordinator  comprises  a 
variety  of  activities.  He  confers  with  the  county 
superintendent  on  vocational  problems  such 
as  administrative  procedures,  legal  regulations, 
shop  planning,  and  equipment.  He  likewise 
assists  local  vocational  directors  in  organizing 
classes  and  planning  the  educational  program 
for  schools.  To  encourage  the  interests  and 
cooperation  of  citizens  in  general,  the  coordina¬ 
tors  frequently  address  civic  clubs  and  other 
community  groups  who  might  assist  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  Industrial  Education  Program  to  a 
larger  number  of  the  youth  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  In  districts  which  have  no  regular 
school  or  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
the  coordinator  attempts  to  provide  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  pupils  may  join  a  class 
in  a  neighboring  community.  The  cordinator 
also  serves  the  school  districts  by  preparing 
and  making  available  pamphlets,  circulars,  and 
other  descriptive  material  relating  to  indus¬ 
trial  education.  In  this  way  he  not  only 
assists  those  already  engaged  in  the  program, 
but  stimulates  interest  on  the  part  of  others. 

Areas 

The  following  table  shows  the  organization 
of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  three 
areas  and  indicates  the  coordinators  who  are 
available  for  service  in  them. 


DR.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

Chief,  Division 

of  Industrial  Education 

Eastern  Area: 

Counties : 

Berks 

Lehigh 

Bucks 

Monroe 

Chester 

Montgomery 

Delaware 

Northampton 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Lebanon 

Central  Area  (Eastern  Central): 

Counties: 

Adams 

N  orthumberland 

Bradford 

Perry 

Carbon 

Pike 

Columbia 

Schuylkill 

Cumberland 

Susquehanna 

Dauphin 

Sullivan 

Lackawanna 

Wayne 

Luzerne 

Wyoming 

Montour 

York 

Central  Area  (Western  Central): 

Counties: 

Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Blair 

Juniata 

Cambria 

Lycoming 

Cameron 

McKean 

Centre 

Mifflin 

Clearfield 

Potter 

Clinton 

Snyder 

Elk 

Tioga 

Franklin 

Union 

Fulton 

Western  Area: 

Counties: 

Allegheny 

Indiana 

Armstrong 

Jefferson 

Beaver 

Lawrence 

Butler 

Mercer 

Clarion 

Somerset 

Crawford 

Venango 

Erie 

W  arren 

Fayette 

Washington 

Forest 

Westmoreland 

Greene 

Coordinators: 

*  W.  B.  Brunton, 

Richard  Hartman, 

Bennett  Hall, 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Coordinator: 

Urwin  Rowntree, 

Education  Building, 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Coordinator: 

C.  C.  Caveny, 

Education  Building, 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Coordinators: 

Charles  P.  Scott, 

Dr.  Andrew  Triche, 

Cathedral  of  Learning, 
University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL  NURSE 
CONFERENCE 


LOIS  L.  OWEN 

Adviser,  Division  oj  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

A  series  of  regional  conferences  for  school 
nurses  is  being  held  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  this  winter.  The  purpose  of 
these  conferences  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  school  nurses  and  others  interested  in  the 
health  service  program  to  discuss  related  prob¬ 
lems.  Superintendents,  supervising  principals, 
school  nurses,  and  others  interested  in  health 
service  in  the  public  schools  have  been  invited 
to  attend. 

Conferences  have  alread3r  been  held  at  Erie, 
Bradford,  State  College,  Berwick,  Allegheny 
County,  Mercer  County,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
County,  and  Beaver  Falls.  The  following 
schedule  shows  the  dates  and  places  for  the 
remaining  conferences : 

January  20th  . Lancaster 

January  25th  . Carbondale 

January  26th  . Scranton 

January  27th  . Kingston 

February  10th  . Norristown 

February  17th  . Upper  Darby 

March  3rd  . Uniontown 


Comm  omv  es/th  of  P  enn  s  y  / i/<P/7/<3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Bure  do-  of  Instruction 


Th  ree  Main  Areas  for  the  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Trade  and 
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Seek  Improvement  in  Secondary 
Schools 

H.  FRANK  HARE 

Chief,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  co¬ 
operating  with  school  officials  in  Pennsylvania 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  secondary  school 
program  of  the  State.  A  series  of  meetings  in 
nine  cities  of  the  State  has  been  scheduled. 

Procedure 

In  the  effort  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  by  the  secondary  schools, 
practically  every  important  phase  of  the  school 
program  is  being  considered  in  this  series  of 
conferences.  The  hosts’  school  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  each  case  will  serve  as  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  practices  under  discussion. 
The  folks  attending  the  conference  will  visit 
the  hosts’  school  while  it  is  in  session  and 
make  observations  which  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  discussion  during  the  meeting  follow¬ 
ing  the  visitation. 

In  each  city  a  preliminary  conference  will 
be  held  in  order  that  all  participating  may 
become  familiar  with  the  plan  of  study.  At 
another  session  of  the  conference  an  illustrated 
presentation  will  be  given  in  which  the  co¬ 
operative  study  of  secondary  school  standards 
will  be  shown  and  explained.  Following  this 
latter  session,  a  working  conference  will  be 
held  for  those  members  who  plan  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  visiting  the  schools  that  have  been 
chosen  for  study  in  this  project. 

Series  of  Meetings 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  schools 
which  have  been  scheduled  to  participate  in 
this  study  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
school  education: 

Senior  High  School . Norristown 

Central  High  School  ....  Johnstown 

Senior  High  School . Reading 

Academy  High  School  .  .  .  Erie 

Senior  High  School . Beaver  Falls 

Senior  High  School . Williamsport 

Meyers  High  School  .  .  .  .Wilkes-Barre 

Senior  High  School . Chambersburg 

Senior  High  School . Altoona 


N.  y.  A.  Boon  To  Youth 


The  National  Youth  Administration  directs 
its  interests  to  an  age  group  which  forms  ap¬ 
proximately  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Pennsylvania  stands  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  states  as  respecting  both  money  allot¬ 
ments,  number  employed,  and  the  variety  and 
value  of  projects.  Youth  employment  in  the 
State  totals  13,225,  with  the  monthly  wage 
averaging  $20.07.  In  1937-1938,  the  number  re¬ 
ceiving  student-aid  in  eighty-six  colleges  and 
1,227  public  and  parochial  secondary  schools 
totaled  almost  30,000. 

Work  Habits 

The  work  projects  beside  furnishing  material 
aid,  are  placing  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  good  work  habits  and  the  acquiring  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  work  experience  which  will  better  fit 
youth  for  employment  in  private  industry. 

A  recent  development  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  is  the  Residents  Work  Center 
of  which  about  twenty  are  in  process  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  State.  The  general  purpose 
of  the  centers  is  to  offer  opportunities  for 
learning  group  living,  for  developing  self- 
reliance  and  leadership,  for  learning  a  vocation, 
for  education  in  wholesome  living,  and  for 
education  in  citizenship. 

Social  Investment 

The  first  part  of  this  program  recognizes 
that  education  even  at  the  higher  levels  is 
warranted  as  a  profitable  social  investment. 
Through  the  extension  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  underprivileged  the  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  uncovered  a  reservoir  of  com¬ 
petent  youth  desirous  of  continued  education 
for  whom  almost  no  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  past.  By  affording  the  opportunity  to 
continue  their  education  to  many  young  men 
and  women  who  are  consequently  better  fitted 
to  fill  their  proper  role  in  life,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  at  the  same  time  has 
been  able  to  considerably  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  labor  market. 


LOIS  M.  CLARK 

Adviser ,  Division  of  Early 
Childhood  and  Elementary 
Edu  cation 

IMPROVED  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  FOR  RURAL 
CHILDREN 

For  every  child  there  should  be  an  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  appropriate  to  his  ability. 
This  has  long  been  an  American  ideal  and 
each  year  the  school  program  has  moved  ahead 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  it.  Gratifying  progress 
is  being  made  in  many  small  rural  schools  in 
achieving  such  equality  of  opportunity. 

Special  Teachers 

A  widespread  growth  in  the  employment  of 
special  teachers  in  music  and  in  art  for  these 
one-teacher  schools  is  giving  many  children 
opportunities  they  have  longed  for.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  handicrafts  is  arousing  new  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  among  children  for  whom 
a  too  bookish  school  experience  held  little 
challenge.  The  provision  of  more  and  better 
selected  books  is  helping  them  to  discover  new 
and  vital  interests  in  reading  and  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  to  which  their  reading  leads  them. 

Experiences  as  Learning 

Teachers  of  small  rural  schools  are  now 
studying  and  discovering  the  resources  at  hand 
for  the  enrichment  of  children’s  experiences. 
The  abundance  of  opportunity  to  see  and  learn 
about  the  natural  world  through  knowing  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  hills,  valleys,  streams,  weather, 
and  other  observable  phenomena;  the  close 
relationship  of  farm  children  to  the  work  of 
the  home  and  community;  their  opportunity 
to  see  at  first  hand,  and  even  to  have  some 
part  in,  the  workings  of  community  activities. 
These  and  other  everyday  experiences  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  small  rural  schools  are  being  used  by 
skillful  teachers  in  giving  children  the  basis 
for  a  real  understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

Familiar  Projects  Make  Learning  Easy 

One  teacher  discovered  that  the  highway 
leading  past  her  school  could  be  a  fascinating 
road  to  the  study  of  geography.  Another 
found  that  a  well-planned  visit  to  a  nearby 
graded  school  helped  her  children  to  make  a 
happier  adjustment  to  secondary  school  at¬ 
tendance.  Many  have  found  that  seeking  to 
make  their  own  buildings  and  grounds  beauti¬ 
ful,  helps  children  to  find  and  make  beauty  in 
their  own  homes  and  elsewhere.  Equality  of 
opportunity  is  becoming  a  reality  as  the  best 
that  the  community  offers  becomes  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  school. 


Study  of  College  Catalogs 

(Continued  from  page  11,  column  3) 

Conclusion 

In  the  development  of  college  catalogs  edu¬ 
cators  are  more  and  more  recognizing  that 
these  publications  are  important  factors  in 
converging  college  facilities  into  the  greatest 
educational  advantages  to  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals.  It  is  a  wholesome  token  to 
observe  our  college  leaders  attacking  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  adequate  college  catalogs 
by  appealing  to  those  who  have  occasion  to 
use  them  for  counsel  and  suggestions.  Such 
a  procedure  will  inevitably  result  in  college 
catalogs  well  adapted  to  the  use  they  are  to 
serve. 
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Ach  ieves  National  Recognition 


H.  C.  FETTEROLF 

Chief,  Division  of  Agriculture  Education 


The  best  vocational  agriculture  poultry  boy 
of  the  year,  as  recognized  by  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council,  is  Robert  W.  Nicho¬ 
las,  of  the  Mansfield  High  School,  Mansfield, 
Pa.  The  poultry  program  of  this  Pennsylvania 
boy  began  in  September,  1937,  when  he  in¬ 
itiated  a  project  comprising  eighty-three  hens, 
894  pullets,  and  4,112  chicks. 

His  yield  from  the  hens  amounted  to  2,279 
dozen  eggs,  1,921  pounds  of  meat;  from  the 
pullets,  1,880  pounds  of  meat,  and  952  market 
fowls;  and  from  his  chicks,  1,449  pullets.  Rob¬ 
ert  also  carried  a  hatchery  project  which 
yielded  5,790  chicks. 

Labor  on  the  hens  required  thirty-five  hours 
hired,  and  397  self;  on  the  pullets,  fifty-seven 
hired  and  366  self ;  on  the  chicks,  seventy  hired 
and  284  self;  and  on  the  hatchery,  sixty  hired 
and  thirty-five  self — a  total  of  222  hours  hired 
and  1,882  hours  self.  Labor  income  on  the 
hens  totaled  $655.76;  on  the  pullets,  $1,120.39; 
on  the  chicks,  $229.39;  and  on  the  hatchery, 
$21.95 — a  total  of  $1,498.61. 

Robert  also  carried  supplementary  projects 
with  two  Chester  White  hogs  and  three  Guern¬ 
sey  Holstein  cows  from  which  he  received 
labor  income  of  $15.62  and  $90.92. 

He  is  eighteen  years  of  age  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  vocational  agriculture  and 
is  now  starting  his  fifth  year  supervised  practice 
program  with  Single-Comb  Barred  Rocks. 


Pupil  Personnel  Work 


Since  public  education  is  reaching  out  to 
touch  more  and  more  of  the  individual  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  of  children  and  youth,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  program  of  pupil  guidance  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  The  broad 
scope  and  significant  implications  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  for  secondary  schools  may  be 
partially  appreciated  from  some  of  the  phases 
of  guidance  listed  below: 

1.  Individual  counseling 

2.  Group  counseling — and  problems 

3.  The  homeroom  and  guidance 

4.  Vocational  information  and  how  to 

present  it  to  pupils 

5.  Try-out  and  community  contacts 

6.  Placement  and  follow-up 

7.  Information  about  college 

8.  Intelligence  testing 

9.  Aptitude  and  interest  testing 

10.  Mental  hygiene  and  personality  testing 

11.  Rating  of  pupils  and  rating  scales 

12.  Cumulative  records 

13.  Lei*ure  time  activities 

14.  The  classroom  teacher  and  guidance 

15.  Guidance  and  curriculum  reconstruc¬ 

tion 

16.  The  guidance  clinic 

17.  Extra-curricular  activities 

18.  Community  surveys  of  occupations 

19.  Survey  of  the  school 

20.  Social  and  civic  guidance 

21.  Preparing  teachers  for  guidance 

22.  The  community  and  guidance 

23.  Guidance  and  the  home 

24.  School  bulletin  and  handbook 

25.  Teacher  guidance 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION 
FORMS 


DR.  WILBUR  L.  LECRON 
Adviser,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 


Recently  a  committee  of  deans  and  regis¬ 
trars  of  the  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
principals  of  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  cooperated  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Uniform  College  Admission  Blank. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  college  admission 
forms  would  make  it  much  easier  for  secondary 
schools  to  anticipate  the  types  of  information 
that  may  be  requested  by  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  suggest  that  this  form  should 
be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  It  is  suggested  that 
very  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  there  being  a  high  degree  of 
uniformity  between  schools.  Many  institutions 
will  probably  feel  that  uniformity  should  exist 
but  that  local  conditions  make  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  additional  information  or  other  types 
of  data. 

Important  Items 

The  tentative  forms  that  have  been  drafted 
in  the  study  include  a  general  application  for 
admission  blank,  a  scholarship  record  blank, 
and  a  personality  rating  sheet.  The  general  ap¬ 
plication  admission  blank  provides  space  for 
data  on  the  family  background  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  the  type  of  schools  he  attended,  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  career 
plans  of  the  candidate. 

Scholarship 

The  scholarship  record  which  covers  the 
upper  three  years  of  the  secondary  period, 
provides  space  for  recording  achievement  in 
English,  social  science,  language,  mathematics, 
science,  and  electives.  Space  is  also  available 
for  indicating  the  candidate’s  intelligence  score, 
subjects  failed,  and  his  rank  in  the  class. 

Personality 

The  personality  rating  sheet  comprises  seven 
major  phases  as  follows:  (1)  Does  He  Want 
to  Go  to  College?  (2)  Does  He  Have  Enough 
Initiative  to  Do  His  Best  in  College?  (3)  Is 
He  Mature  Enough  to  Attend  College?  (4)  Is 
He  An  Emotionally  Stable  Person?  (5)  Will 
His  Personal  Habits  Interfere  with  the  Whole¬ 
some  Development  of  Other  Students?  (6)  For 
Which  Occupational  Field  Should  He  Plan  on 
the  Basis  of  His  Abilities  and  Interests?  (7) 
Does  He  Have  Sufficient  Intellectual  Ability  tc* 
Do  College  Work? 


How  Are  Your  Table  Manners,  Boys? 
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ART  BRIGHTENS  LIVES  OF 
PUPILS 


DR.  C.  VALENTINE  KIRBY 
Chiej,  Division  of  Art  Education 


The  modem  educational  program  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  contributed  to  the  “pursuit  of 
happiness”  of  all  the  pupils  as  well  as  to  their 
common  welfare.  This  is  evident  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  that  has  been  given  to  art  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  wise  provi¬ 
sion  that  lays  foundations  for  art  and  beauty 
in  the  lives  of  all  our  boys  and  girls. 

2,000,000  Made  Happier 

Approximately  2,000,000  boys  and  girls  of 
the  State  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  more  beautiful 
and  happier  world  as  the  result  of  the  State 
Department’s  encouragement  of  art  for  every 
child.  Art  is  a  required  subject  for  the  1,345,- 
000  boys  and  girls  in  our  elementary  schools. 
Out  of  the  638,000  pupils  in  our  secondary 
schools,  art  is  provided  for  pupils  in  the  sev¬ 
enth,  eight,  and  ninth  years,  and  is  voluntarily 
selected  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years.  These 
pupils  may  look  forward  to  100  or  more  definite 
art  vocations  and  pursuits. 

More  Teachers  of  Art 

Further  evidence  of  progress  in  the  arts  is 
noted  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  certifi¬ 
cated  art  teachers  and  supervisors  from  630  in 
1928,  to  1,108  in  1938. 

Career  of  Art 

The  financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
State  for  schools  of  fine  and  industrial  art 
helps  to  provide  an  outlet  for  talented  young 
people  in  our  secondary  schools  and  the  State 
looks  to  these  advanced  institutions  for  archi¬ 
tects,  painters,  designers,  and  craftsmen  to  meet 
the  State’s  needs  for  artists  in  various  fields. 


HOME  PROJECTS 


EDITH  D.  DAVIDSON 
Adviser,  Division  of  Homemaking  Education 


During  the  years  1937  and  1938  more  than 
23,000  projects  in  homemaking  education  were 
carried  on  by  students  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  activities  afforded  prac¬ 
tical  learning  opportunities  for  14,600  pupils 
in  some  300  school  districts.  The  work  went 
forward  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
370  teachers  who  are  assisted  in  the  program 
by  regional  homemaking  education  supervisors. 

Variety 

These  practical  activities  in  homemaking 
comprised  a  wide  variety  of  learning  experi¬ 
ences.  Over  6,600  of  the  projects  related  to 
the  selection,  care,  and  design  of  clothing. 
Almost  an  equal  number  were  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  and  foods.  Approximately 
4,000  of  the  projects  were  concerned  with  home 
management  and  the  care  of  the  house.  Other 
types  of  projects  occupied  these  students  in 
the  following  numbers:  1,900  on  leisure  activi¬ 
ties;  1,800  on  home  planning  and  furnishing; 
1,100  on  the  care  and  guidance  of  children; 
500  on  personality  development;  490  on  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick;  450  on  the 
family  and  social  relations;  375  on  family  buy¬ 
ing;  and  100  on  other  activities,  such  as  house¬ 
hold  mechanics  and  vocations  for  girls. 

Interest  of  Parents 

This  extensive  program  has  received  strong 
encouragement  from  parents  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  folk  in  the  communities.  The  values  of 
this  type  of  work  have  been  widely  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  who  have  come  in  direct  contact 
with  it. 

During  the  year  visits  between  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  total  almost  10,000.  About 
as  many  visited  homes  as  parents  visited  home¬ 
making  classes. 


A.  W.  Castle 
Chief,  Extension  Education 


REDUCING  ILLITERACY 

One  of  the  many  socially  significant  phases 
of  our  public  school  program  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  the  enumeration  of  aliens  and  all 
who  are  illiterate  in  English  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  them  to  use  the  language  to  their 
best  advantage. 

Enumeration  Made 

In  conjunction  with  the  school  census  of 
1938,  an  enumeration  has  been  made  of  all 
aliens  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  all 
persons,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  possess 
less  than  a  functioning  literacy  in  English. 
Subsequent  enumerations  of  aliens  and  illiter¬ 
ates  are  ordered  for  1940,  and  at  least  each 
successive  fifth  year  thereafter.  Emphasizing 
the  importance  of  a  functioning  literacy  and 
adequate  education  for  useful  citizenship  in  a 
democratic  social  order,  this  new  procedure  is 
going  far  toward  improving  the  system  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  citizenship  classes  for  immigrants  and 
native  illiterates  in  Pennsylvania. 

One-Third  Taught  in  Decade 

Of  a  total  of  360,000  wholly  illiterate  resi¬ 
dents  during  the  past  decade,  approximately 
one-third  have  been  reached  by  public  school 
classes  and  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language.  During  the  same  period, 
by  means  of  public  school  classes  in  citizenship 
education,  the  alien  population  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  been  reduced  from  708,743  to 
434.330,  indicating  that  more  than  250,000  aliens 
have  been  given  citizenship  education  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  process  of  naturalization  to 
a  citizenship  status. 

Thousands  Untaught 

From  the  viewpoint  of  intelligent  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  affairs,  we  probably  now  have 
at  least  1,000.000  residents,  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  who  possess  less  than  a  functioning 
literacy  equivalent  to  at  least  five  years  of 
schooling.  If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem, 
with  its  "far-reaching  social  significance,  we  must 
know  who  these  people  are  and  where  they 
live  before  we  can  reach  them  with  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  literacy  and  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion  classes.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  know 
where  these  folks  are,  but  to  guarantee  them 
such  educational  opportunities  as  will  make 
them  the  most  useful  and  happy  citizens 
possible. 


FROM  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
THROUGH  ADULT  LIFE 


Our  system  of  public  education  commonly 
provides  opportunities  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  schools.  The  dominant  characteristic 
of  these  schools  is  found  in  a  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  which,  while  it  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  pupil  as  a  member  of  so¬ 
ciety,  at  the  same  time  stimulates  his  growth 
as  an  individual. 

Disappearing  Distinction 
The  old  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  based  on  the  selective 
character  of  the  latter,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  common  school  in  the  United  States  en¬ 
rolls  not  only  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
(Continued  on  page  19,  column  1) 
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INSTRUCTION  — Concluded 


SAFEGUARDING  HEALTH 
OF  PUPILS 


DR.  FRANK  P.  MAGUIRE 
Chief,  Division  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 


Health  is  recognized  as  the  most  important 
fundamental  aim  of  all  education.  One  phase 
of  health  service  receiving  major  emphasis 
today  is  the  careful  assurance  that  pupils  par¬ 
ticipating  in  scholastic  sports  are  physically  fit. 
A  recent  study  of  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
several  thousand  secondary  school  students  in¬ 
dicates  that  three  per  cent  have  active  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Tuberculin  Test 

As  a  result  of  this  and  similar  studies  an 
increasing  number  of  schools  are  providing  a 
tuberculin  test  for  all  students  who  desire  to 
participate  in  competitive  athletics.  No  pupil 
is  permitted  to  play  if  the  reaction  to  the 
tuberculin  test  is  positive  unless  an  X-ray  of 
the  chest  indicates  that  the  infection  is  healed. 
A  very  careful  study  is  made  in  the  case  of 
football  players  and  others  who  participate  in 
major  athletics. 

Socially-Minded 

There  is  probably  no  other  phase  of  health 
education  that  has  changed  as  radically  as 
health  service.  From  a  formal  routine  service 
concerned  largely  with  the  negative  phases  of 
physical  health,  it  has  become  a  dynamic,  posi¬ 
tive  force  in  the  whole  education  program. 
Modern  health  service  is  socially-minded  and 
exists  in  order  that  it  may  assist  the  school  in 
preparing  children  for  the  problems  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life. 


From  Early  Childhood  Through 
Adult  Life 

( Continued,  from,  page  18,  column  8) 
dren  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
but  also  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  those 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years,  inclusive.  Special 
adjustments  are  necessary  for  those  who  are 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped  or  for  those 
who  are  socially  maladjusted.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  secondary  school  period,  terminal 
courses  should  be  provided  for  those  for  whom 
this  procedure  is  individually  and  socially  de¬ 
sirable.  Examples  of  this  type  of  adjustment 
are  found  in  vocational  schools,  technical  and 
business  institutes,  and  in  terminal  courses  in 
junior  colleges. 

Higher  Education  a  Part 
But  education  cannot  be  regarded  as  ended 
with  the  preparation  of  young  people  for  their 
work  in  the  world,  even  when  this  education  is 
extended  to  include  the  opportunities  provided 
by  the  college  and  the  university.  We  have 
accepted  the  necessity  for  a  program  of  adult 
education.  The  opportunities  provided  for 
adults  will  be  as  varied  as  are  their  social  and 
economic  needs  and  their  intellectual  interests. 
Among  the  opportunities  which  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  comprehensive  program  of  adult 
education  for  social  competency  are:  (1)  Edu¬ 
cation  for  vocational  readjustments;  (2)  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth  in  social  and  political 
understanding;  (3)  provision  for  the  creative 
use  of  leisure  time  in  such  manner  as  to  add 
to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  physically, 
intellectually  and  emotionally;  (4)  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  achievement 
or  artistic  performance  in  some  field  of  in¬ 
terest;  (5)  counselling  in  the  correction  of 
social  and  personality  maladjustments;  and  (6) 
the  fostering  of  cultural  and  spiritual  experience 
for  the  enrichment  of  adult  life. 


FARM  AS  LABORATORY 

V.  A.  MARTIN 

Adviser,  Division  of  Agriculture  Education 

Our  modern  school  program  is  doing  much 
for  Pennsylvania  youth  by  promoting  an  in¬ 
terest  in  efficient  farming.  The  practical  work 
carried  on  by  the  farm  boys  enrolled  for  agri¬ 
culture  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  an 
indication  of  the  interest  in  various  lines  of 
Pennsylvania  farming.  It  also  indicates  the 
more  profitable  features  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State — both  material  and  instruc¬ 
tional. 

Practical  Production 

Outstanding  among  the  different  crops  is 
vegetable  gardening.  The  vegetable  gardening 
and  small  fruit  activities  during  the  past  year 
totaled  1,031  acres.  Almost  3,000  boys  had 
projects  in  this  field  last  year.  A  total  of 
294,000  chickens  comprised  the  poultry  proj¬ 
ects.  Vocational  boys  grew  and  marketed 
100,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  2,170  acres  of 
small  grains  and  corn.  Over  2,800  head  of 
swine  were  reared  and  cared  for,  and  1,356 
head  of  sheep.  The  dairy  project,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  raising  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  and 
keeping  dairy  records,  involved  2,260  dairy  ani¬ 
mals.  There  were  many  other  types  of  projects, 
such  as  beef  cattle,  bees,  farm  management, 
farm  accounts,  tobacco,  and  home  improvement 
which  represents  minor  interests. 

Earn  as  You  Learn 

Vocational  boys  through  their  practical  work 
produced  a  labor  income  of  over  1300.000  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  This  “earning  while  learn¬ 
ing”  opportunity  represents  not  the  least  of 
the  interests  a  farm  boy  has  in  this  type  of 
education. 

School  and  Home 

In  enrolling  the  farm  boy  in  a  course  of 
vocational  agriculture  a  very  definite  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  school  authorities  with 
the  parents.  This  agreement  is  primarily  to 
assure  the  boy  an  opportunity  to  do  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  connected  with  the  instruction  on 
the  home  farm.  This  very  definitely  links  the 
local  department  of  agriculture  with  the  home 
farms  of  the  boys. 

Work  for  Eager  Boys 

Immediately  upon  enrolling  upon  a  course 
in  vocational  agriculture  a  program  of  practi¬ 
cal  farm  work  is  laid  out  which  parallels  the 
instruction  in  the  classroom.  This  combined 
program  involves  the  instruction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents  with  the  efforts  of 
the  boys. 


P.  O.  S.  A.  RESOLUTION 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America  describes  the  attitude  of  this 
organization  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
flag  salute  in  the  public  schools. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  resolution 
which  touches  on  this  point: 

Resolved,  That  the  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America  takes  the  definite 
stand  and  position  that  persons  refus¬ 
ing  to  salute  the  flag  of  our  Country, 
the  flag  which  gives  them  the  privi¬ 
leges  they  enjoy  in  connection  with  free 
speech  and  free  religious  worship,  shall 
he  marked  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
devoted  American  citizens.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  school  board  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  .  .  .  board  and  demand  that  all 
pupils  shotv  respect  to  the  flag  and  the 
Nation  it  represents. 


CORRECT  HEARING 
DEFECTS 

MARGARET  P.  DURKIN 
Adviser,  Division  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 


Free  Test 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
now  engaged  in  a  vast  program  to  test  the 
hearing  of  all  school  children  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  by  means  of  modern  audiometric  equip¬ 
ment.  Forty-seven  audiometers  for  group  test¬ 
ing  and  five  for  individual  testing  are  being 
used  in  this  constructive  work.  More  than 
seventy  demonstrations  of  the  techniques  of 
audiometric  testing  have  been  given  through¬ 
out  the  State  by  the  Department  before  groups 
comprising  school  superintendents,  principals, 
physicians,  health  and  physical  education  in¬ 
structors,  teachers,  and  nurses. 

Cured  or  Prevented 

At  these  demonstrations,  the  constructive 
purposes  for  which  the  hearing  tests  are  given 
have  been  explained.  In  general,  this  new 
service  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
initiated  to  detect  incipient  cases  of  hearing 
loss  in  children  in  order  that  later  serious  hear¬ 
ing  handicaps  may  be  prevented. 

Necessary  educational  adjustments  are  being 
made  in  all  such  cases  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child.  These  adjustments  include 
one,  or  a  combination  of  as  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  child  may  require :  Advantageous 
seating  in  the  classroom,  lip  reading  instruction, 
voice  and  speech  practice,  special  class  educa¬ 
tion,  vocal  counseling. 

250,000  Tested 

In  less  than  a  half  year,  the  hearing  of 
approximately  250,000  children  have  been  tested 
with  the  audiometers.  Reports  of  the  findings 
of  these  tests  received  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  record  that  the  audiometric 
testing  has  discovered  many  unsuspected  cases 
of  hearing  loss.  These  cases  were  immediately 
reported  for  remedial  treatment  and  education 
adjustment.  In  many  other  instances,  hearing 
defects  have  been  discovered  in  pupils  whose 
backwardness  and  discomfort  had  been  ascribed 
wholly  to  mental  deficiency. 

State-Wide  Service 

During  1938-1939  clinics  for  the  individual 
testing  of  the  hearing  of  children  will  be  set 
up  in  five  different  areas  throughout  the  State. 
The  protection  of  hearing  by  early  detection 
of  hearing  loss  and  necessary  education  adjust¬ 
ments  for  all  cases  of  subnormal  hearing  are 
now  the  direct  legally  imposed  responsibility 
of  every  school  administrator. 


Students  Carry  On  the  Work  in  Hand 
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STATE  LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.D.,  J.S.D. 

Director,  State  Library  and  Museum 


FOREIGN-BORN  CITIZENS  BOOKS  TO  RURAL  FOLKS 


WILLIS  E.  RAMSEY 
Chiej,  Division  of  Extension  Library 


Through  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Education  and  Recreation  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  thousands  of 
folks  of  foreign  tongue  and  native-born  are 
aided  in  gaining  functional  use  of  the  English 
language  and  to  comfortably  adjust  themselves 
to  American  ways  and  customs.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  take  their  place  in  a  more  homo¬ 
geneous  America,  more  unifiedly  loyal,  more 
immune  to  foreign  “isms.” 

24,000  Enrolled 

Almost  24,000  of  these  Pennsylvania  folks  are 
enrolled  in  Workers’  Education,  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Education,  and  General  Adult  Education. 
Academic  subjects,  forums,  discussions,  and 
study  groups  afford  a  basis  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  clear  thinking.  These 
opportunities  also  aid  the  individual  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  evaluate  propaganda,  to  form  inde¬ 
pendent  and  sound  judgments,  and  to  cope 
more  adequately  with  his  own  and  society’s 
problems. 

Many  Interests 

In  Art  Education,  crafts,  community  ath¬ 
letics,  dramatics,  pageantry,  community  cen¬ 
ters,  social  recreation,  playgrounds,  recreation 
engineering  service,  outdoor  recreation,  camp¬ 
ing,  park  recreation,  nature  lore,  and  music, 
almost  280,000  more  have  been  finding  ways 
and  means  of  adjusting  themselves  to  living  in 
America.  In  such  courses  experiences  are  af¬ 
forded  which  may  develop  interests  or  talents 
transferable  from  avocations  to  vocations. 
Even  as  hobbies  these  have  value  to  a  society 
with  increasing  leisure  time,  and  possibly  can 
be  appreciated  fully  only  by  those  who  have 
known,  during  enforced  idleness,  the  terrible 
“dead  end”  sensation  of  being  unfitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  or  enjoy  things  which  might  have 
made  their  leisure  a  little  more  tolerable  or 
profitable. 

Special  Activities 

Library  service  and  general  research  have  an 
enrolment  of  18,000  or  more;  work  with  the 
handicapped  such  as  the  blind,  deaf,  hard-of- 
hearing,  shut-ins,  and  mentally  retarded  have 
884.  Nursery  schools,  which  are  doing  such 
an  excellent  work  for  children  of  two  to  four 
years  from  relief  or  low-income  families,  ac¬ 
counts  for  1,756;  while  parent  education  or 
education  for  family  living  now  enrolls  11,000. 

Safe  Driving 

After  three  years  of  experiment  in  education 
for  highway  safety  or  safe  driving  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  and 
the  Governor’s  Highway  Safety  Council,  the 
WPA  Education  and  Recreation  Division  has 
initiated  a  program  for  safe  driving  schools. 
On  November  1,  information  from  the  Motor 
Police  showed  that  there  are  now  in  operation 
thirty-one  schools  with  6,000  enrollees. 

“A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body” — the 
ideal  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  being  extended 
and  realized  in  our  State  and  nation  through 
WPA,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  that  here 
in  Pennsylvania  precious  life  shall  be  more  safe. 


One  of  the  prime  aims  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  to  make  library  service 
available  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Pennsylvania.  An  increased  appropriation  for 
state-aid  has  done  much  to  create  interest  in 
the  county  library  movement  which  has 
spread  throughout  the  State.  Six  new  county 
libraries  have  been  established  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  county  library,  with  its  cen¬ 
ter  and  various  sub-centers,  makes  library  serv¬ 
ice  possible  to  rural  communities  which 
previously  had  no  library  service  of  any  kind. 

Book  Wagons 

Several  counties  own  and  operate  book 
wagons — “libraries  on  wheels.”  The  book 
wagon  delivers  books  to  libraries,  schools, 
stores,  and  other  places  used  as  book  centers, 
and  in  this  way  does  much  to  spread  joy  to 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  ever  anxious  to 
read  books  for  educational,  inspirational,  and 
recreational  purposes.  It  is  an  inspiring  sight 
in  various  communities  to  see  youngsters  and 
adults  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  book 


wagon  on  its  scheduled  visiting  days.  Patrons 
select  books  from  its  shelves  and  leave  requests 
for  other  books  to  be  delivered  in  the  future. 

Reap  Benefits 

About  82,000  books  are  circulated  by  the 
General  and  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library  in  a  biennium.  Moreover,  some 
26,500  reference  questions  are  answered,  many 
of  these  requiring  much  research.  This  valu¬ 
able  service  is  given  to  study  clubs,  schools, 
and  individuals.  It  enables  many  persons  to 
carry  on  additional  work  which  could  not  be 
done  without  the  assistance  given  by  the  State 
Library.  Also  during  the  biennium,  about  700 
traveling  libraries  consisting  of  fifty  books  each, 
have  been  located  in  some  250  communities. 
Thousands  of  books  have  been  sent  to  public 
and  private  schools  through  the  packet  service. 
The  State  is  steadily  extending  its  services  in 
this  direction  and  aims  to  establish  a  county 
library  in  every  county  of  the  State.  In  this 
way,  Pennsylvania  may  become  fully  library¬ 
conscious,  and  give  to  all  its  citizens  the  library 
service  they  need. 


The  Book  Truck  Arrives  in  Camp  With  a  Cargo  of  Joy  and  Inspiration  for 

the  Youngsters 


February,  1939 
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STATE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  — Concluded 


■  Dr.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 

■  ^  1  'fl  Archivist 


Documents  Compiled  For  Public 


A  recent  valuable  accession  to  the  Archives 
Division  of  the  Department  is  the  manuscript 
collection  of  Samuel  Penniman  Bates,  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  a  prolific  writer  on  Pennsylvania 
history  and  a  former  State  Historian.  The 
Bates  Collection,  already  classified  and  cata¬ 
loged,  contains  interesting  data  on  the  Civil 
War.  In  addition  to  the  manuscripts  of  the 
History  of  Chancellorsville,  the  History  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  Martial  Deeds  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  between  150  and  200 
letters  from  leading  Union  commanders.  These 
give  many  interesting  facts  about  military  op¬ 
erations  and  the  officers  under  whose  super¬ 
vision  they  were  conducted.  The  collection 
should  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  students 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Account  Books  of  the  Revolution 

A  new  project  recently  started  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  indexing  and  classifying  of  account 
books  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  returns  made  by  the  lieutenants  of  the 
various  county  militia;  court  martial,  appeal, 
and  militia  fine  books.  The  Archives  Division 
is  endeavoring  to  make  all  Revolutionary  War 
material  accessible  and  usable  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  Pennsylvania’s  participation  in  the 
War  for  Independence. 

Record  of  Cornplanter  Indians 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  Pennsylvania’s  history  of  Indian  affairs  is 
the  story  of  the  erection  of  the  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion  in  Warren  County.  Many  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  Cornplanter,  the  Seneca 
chief,  to  whom  the  original  grant  of  land  was 
made,  have  not  been  found  and  are  therefore 
especially  valuable.  A  collection  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  is  being  made  in  order  that  as  much 
data  as  possible  can  be  gathered  pertaining  to 
the  only  Indian  reservation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Records  of  1776-1790  Incomplete 

A  glaring  gap  in  the  printed  sources  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  history  are  the  years  from  1776  until 
1790.  This  is  the  period  during  which  the 
first  Constitution  was  in  effect.  It  covers  the 
fourteen  years  when  the  State  was  governed 
by  an  Assembly  of  one  House  and  an  executive 
branch  consisting  of  twelve  members.  It  marks 
the  first  years  of  statehood,  covering  such  im¬ 
portant  phases  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
and  the  beginning  of  unified  government  of 
the  federated  states.  The  period,  however,  is 
inadequately  covered  in  the  printed  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  ARCHIVES. 

New  Publication  Contemplated 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  the  years  1776  to  1790  touch  upon 
every  problem  of  importance  which  confronted 
the  new  State  government.  A  copy  of  these 
proceedings  is  kept  in  the  vault  of  the  State 
Library.  Since  this  is  the  only  copy  available, 
its  use  is  necessarily  restricted  and,  because 
the  proceedings  are  not  indexed,  much  of  the 
information  contained  therein  is  lost  to  the 
searcher  whose  time  is  limited.  A  publication 
of  these  volumes  as  the  tenth  series  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ARCHIVES  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Department.  It  would  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  students  of  Pennsylvania 
history  and  open  up  a  reservoir  of  historical 
information  on  the  development  of  our  State. 


Library  Services  Reach  Peak 


During  the  past  few  months  the  General  and 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library  have 
experienced  the  heaviest  demands  upon  its 
facilities  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
During  last  month  more  than  3,600  books  were 
loaned  for  home  reading.  This  was  an  increase 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  over  any  month  last 
year.  An  unusual  number  of  young  folks  are 
among  the  new  registrations.  Special  demand 
has  been  made  for  books  dealing  with  stamp 
collecting,  chess,  ship  models,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware.  Nearly  1,100  questions  requiring  research 
were  answered. 

Graduate  Students 

Graduate  students  from  several  colleges  are 
receiving  daily  assistance  in  their  search  for 
information  in  the  library.  Books  and  theses 
from  other  libraries  have  been  borrowed  for 
them  to  supplement  the  collections  in  the 
State  Library.  The  extra  Session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  brought  requests  from  members  who 
were  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania. 


Preparing  Visual  Aids  to  Learning 


Making  Visual  Slides  for  Schools  Out  of  the  Race  Today 


A  School  Journey  to  the  State  Museum 
An  Interested  Class  Is  Told  All  About  Life  in  a  Covered  Wagon 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director,  Bureau  oj  Professional  Licensing 

DON  M.  WOLFE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  SERVICES 


DR.  JAMES  A.  NEWPHER 

Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


Dr.  James  G.  Pentz 

Chief,  Pre-Professional 
Credentials 


Pennsylvania  Ranks  High  in 
Beauty  Culture  Education 

DR.  DON  M.  WOLFE 
Chief,  Division  of  Registrations  and  Renewals 


The  administration  of  laws  affecting  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  professional  service  through 
education,  registration,  and  law  enforcement, 
has  been  notably  improved  through  recent  leg¬ 
islation  in  Pennsylvania.  The  personnel  of  the 
licensing  boards  and  advisory  committees  has 
been  completed  in  accordance  with  the  quotas 
provided  by  previous  laws. 

Public  Protected 

New  legislation  and  amendments  to  already 
existing  legislation  relating  to  the  professions 
have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  all  profes¬ 
sional  groups  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
health,^  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  public  gen¬ 
erally.  Laws  were  enacted  and  regulations 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
creating  and  the  spreading  of  infectious  and 
contagious  disease  in  barber  shops  and  beauty 
salons.  In  order  to  further  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gram,  an  educational  program  was  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  so 
as  to  acquaint  the  barbers  and  beauticians 
with  the  provisions  of  their  respective  laws. 
They  are  given  instruction  in  sanitation,  sterili¬ 
zation,  and  hygiene ;  minimum  equipment  and 
suitable  location  requirements  are  established 
to  prevent  the  opening  of  cheap,  unhygienic, 
and  inadequately  equipped  shops — a  serious 
menace  to  the  health  and  safety  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  constituting  an  unfair  competition 
to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  clean, 
sanitary,  and  up-to-date  places  of  business. 

Solid  satisfaction  is  derived  from  shops  in 
which  the  operators  are  well  qualified,  compe¬ 
tent,  and  well  groomed,  and  in  which  the  prem¬ 
ises  are  maintained  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Standards  Elevated 

Laws  have  likewise  been  enacted  which  raised 
the  educational  standards  and  professional  con¬ 
duct  of  those  applying  for  professional  licenses. 
Amendments  were  likewise  passed  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  advertising  of  prices  for  professional 
services,  thereby  curtailing  “cut-throat”  com¬ 
petition.  This  constitutes  a  great  forward  step 
in  assuring  professional  men  and  women  of 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  Professional 
men  and  women  who  have  been  reaping  the 
constructive  benefits  of  the  new  legislation  and 
of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws,  which 
affect  them,  are  naturally  cooperating  in  main¬ 
taining  and  consolidating  these  gains.  We  now 
are  blessed  with  improved  sanitation  in  barber 
shops  and  beauty  shops,  better  managed  real 
estate  offices,  protective  measures  against 
quacks,  charlatans,  and  other  undesirables  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
and  similar  professions  which  are  required  to 
be  registered  and  licensed  in  this  State. 


STATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS 

1939 

Dates  for  Preliminary  Steps  Announced 
for  Convenience  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals 

For  the  convenience  and  information  of 
superintendents  and  principals,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  announced  the 
date  of  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  Annual 
State  Scholarship  Examinations  which  will  be 
held  in  every  County  Seat  on  Friday,  May  5, 
1939. 

In  order  that  every  worthy  secondary  school 
senior  who  so  desires  may  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  win  a  S400  free  scholarship 
valid  at  any  approved  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Pennsylvania,  by  registering  for  the 
test,  superintendents  and  principals  are  called 
upon  to  observe  the  following  schedule  of  pro¬ 
cedures: 

JANUARY  18 

Notice  to  County  and  District  Super¬ 
intendents  regarding  announcement 
of  the  contest,  primarily  for  mid¬ 
year  graduates. 

MARCH  3 

Notices  to  secondary  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents,  announc¬ 
ing  date  and  place  of  the  contest  and 
date  when  enrolment  blanks  will  be 
sent  to  schools. 

MARCH  14 

Third  notice  to  principals  of  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  date,  place,  and 
eligibility  for  the  contest  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  enrolment  blanks  to  princi¬ 
pals. 

MARCH  31 

Final  date  for  receiving  lists  of  eli¬ 
gible  candidates  at  the  Department. 

APRIL  14 

Second  detailed  statement  to  princi¬ 
pals  concerning  eligibility,  and  sched¬ 
ule  for  contest. 

APRIL  25 

General  instructions,  information  cir¬ 
cular,  and  questions  sent  to  county 
superintendents. 

MAY  5 

State  Scholarship  Contest  at  each 
County  Seat  in  the  State  beginning 
at  8:45  A.  M.  and  delivery  of  all 
answer  papers  to  the  Department. 


In  recent  years  Pennsylvania  has  taken  the 
lead  in  setting  the  standard  of  education  for 
beauty  culture  operators.  Of  the  5,000  opera¬ 
tors  licensed  to  practice  the  trade  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  within  a  period  of  twelve  months,  by 
far  the  greater  number  have  had  preparation 
in  the  eighty-odd  privately  owned  beauty  cul¬ 
ture  schools.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  owners,  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  set  up  standards  of  preparation 
which  are  improving  this  public  service  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

City  Schools  Offer  Service 

Further  interest  in  the  preparation  of  young 
women  systematically  as  beauty  culture  opera¬ 
tors  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  beauty 
culture  courses  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Edward  Bok  Vocational  School  and 
the  Murrell  Dobbins  Vocational  School  are 
attempting  to  meet  many  requests  of  their 
students  for  beauty  culture  preparation.  In 
Pittsburgh,  the  Bellefield  and  Irwin  Girls’  Trade 
Schools  are  performing  a  similar  function. 

Improvements  in  Courses 

Requirements  for  licensure  of  beauty  culture 
schools  include  suitable  location  and  equip¬ 
ment,  skilled  teaching  staff,  instruction  in  ele¬ 
mentary  anatomy  of  the  face  and  neck,  un¬ 
questioned  sanitary  practices,  and  periodic 
inspection.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  active  in  supplying  the  schools 
with  suggested  enrichments  of  their  curricu- 
lums. 

High  Standards 

In  order  that  women  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  be  assured  of  the  best  preparation  and 
service  available  when  they  enter  a  beauty 
shop,  the  Department,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Beauty  Culture  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  beauty  culture  school  owners,  is  making 
continued  efforts  to  keep  Pennsylvania’s  stand¬ 
ards  of  beauty  culture  education  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  preeminent  position. 


BEAUTY  CULTURE 
SCHOOLS 


There  is  hardly  a  vocation  today  that  offers 
greater  opportunity  of  employment  for  girls 
than  beauty  culture  does.  Since  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Beauty  Culture  License  Law  became  ef¬ 
fective  in  January,  1934,  more  than  14,432 
beauty  shops  have  been  licensed  in  this  State. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  more 
than  27,881  operators,  more  than  787  shop 
managers,  more  than  1,146  manicurists  and 
more  than  925  teachers  of  beauty  culture. 
More  than  5,000  girls  qualify  for  beauty  cul¬ 
ture  examinations  for  licensure  each  year. 

( Continued  on  page  23,  columns  1  anP  P ' 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING  — Concluded 


Beauty  Culture  Schools 

(Continued,  from  page  22,  column  3) 

Present  Provisions 

At  present,  the  preparation  of  beauticians  in 
Pennsylvania  is  earned  on  by  eighty-two 
schools  of  beauty  culture,  seventy-eight  of 
which  are  privately  owned,  and  four  of  which 
are  public  schools.  These  four  are  trade 
schools,  two  in  Pittsburgh  and  two  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  courses  of  instruction  commonly 
offered  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Beauty  Culture  Law,  namely: 

Teacher’s  course — 1,500  clock  hours  of 

instruction 

Manager’s  course — 1,500  clock  hours 

of  instruction 

Operator’s  course — 1,000  clock  hours 

of  instruction 

Manicuring  course — 125  clock  hours  of 

instruction 

The  subjects  embraced  in  these  courses  for 
operators  are  usually  about  as  follows: 

Theory  .  150  hours 

Facials  .  75  hours 

Finger  waving  .  150  hours 

Hair  cutting .  25  hours 

Hair  dyeing  .  75  hours 

Manicuring  .  100  hours 

Marcel  waving  .  150  hours 

Permanent  waving  .  150  hours 

Scalp  treatments  .  100  hours 

Sterilization  and  hygiene.  .  25  hours 

Advantages  of  Public  School  Courses 

To  the  public  school,  beauty  culture  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  enrich  the  program 
of  education  for  girls  in  a  vocation  that  affords 
a  good  livelihood  under  favorable  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Since  homemaking  and  commercial 
courses  are  at  present  about  the  only  fields  of 
trade  instruction  open  to  girls,  this  added  field 
should  appeal  strongly  to  public  school  au¬ 
thorities. 

To  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  courses  in 
beauty  culture  will  be  a  most  inviting  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  value  of  related  subjects  not  ob¬ 
tainable  in  private  schools.  In  many  instances, 
it  will  also  mean  that  the  girl  will  not  need 
to  go  away  from  home  in  order  to  obtain 
education  in  which  she  is  keenly  interested. 
Moreover,  in  most  instances,  the  public  school 
system  will  be  able  to  provide  teachers  better 
equipped  for  the  instructing  of  youth. 

Number  of  Beauty  Culture  Operators 
by  Counties 


Adams  .  35 

Allegheny  .  3,629 

Armstrong  .  119 

Beaver  .  241 

Bedford  .  43 

Berks  .  529 

Blair  .  353 

Bradford  .  88 

Bucks  .  122 

Butler  .  119 

Cambria  .  47 

Cameron  .  13 

Carbon  .  87 

Centre  .  64 

Chester  .  141 

Clarion  .  170 

Clearfield  .  101 

Clinton  .  56 

Columbia  .  90 

Crawford  .  148 

Cumberland  .  95 

Dauphin  .  468 

Delaware  .  783 

Elk  .  59 

Erie  .  489 

Fayette  .  265 


RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Thirty-two  scholarships  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  will  be  awarded  in  the  United 
States  through  the  Will  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
The  stipend  is  fixed  at  approximately  $2,000 
a  year. 

Qualifications 

The  qualities  which  Rhodes  specified  in  his 
Will  as  forming  the  basis  of  selection  are:  (1) 
literary  and  scholastic  ability  and  attainments; 
(2)  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  de¬ 
votion  to  duty,  sympathy,  kindness,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  and  fellowship;  (3)  exhibition  of  moral 
force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates;  (4) 
physical  vigor  as  shown  by  interest  in  outdoor 
sports  or  other  ways. 

Eligibility 

The  conditions  of  eligibility  provide  that 
a  contestant  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  with  at  least  five  years’  domicile, 
and  unmarried;  he  must  have  passed  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1938,  his  nineteenth  and  not  have  passed 
his  twenty-fifth  birthday;  at  the  time  of  ap¬ 
plication  the  contestant  must  have  at  least 
a  Junior  standing  in  some  recognized  degree 
granting  University  or  College  of  the  United 
States. 

Complete  details  governing  these  awards 
may  be  obtained  from  the  colleges  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  Pennsylvania  contestants  are 
attending. 

Information  concerning  details  governing 
eligibility  and  conditions  pertaining  to  these 
awards  that  are  not  available  through  local 
college  offices  may  be  obtained  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Aydelotte,  American  Secretary  to 
the  Rhodes  Trustees,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 


Forest  .  4 

Franklin  .  92 

Fulton  .  2 

Greene  .  54 

Huntingdon  .  46 

Indiana  .  115 

Jefferson  .  61 

Juniata  .  14 

Lackawanna  .  611 

Lancaster  .  330 

Lawrence  .  186 

Lebanon  .  92 

Lehigh  .  403 

Luzerne  .  930 

Lycoming  .  218 

McKean  .  98 

Mercer .  188 

Mifflin  .  56 

Monroe  .  45 

Montgomery  .  574 

Montour  .  15 

Northampton  .  315 

Northumberland .  222 

Perry  .  14 

Philadelphia  .  7,235 

Pike  .  11 

Potter  .  24 

Schuylkill  .  471 

Snyder  .  20 

Somerset  .  80 

Sullivan  .  9 

Susquehanna  .  25 

Tioga  .  57 

Union  .  34 

Venango  .  144 

Warren  .  76 

Washington  .  83 

Wayne  .  43 

Westmoreland  .  636 

Wyoming  .  20 

York  .  311 


College  Entrance  Examination 
Schedule 


On  April  15,  1939,  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  will  hold  two  tests  for  the 
use  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  admission 
of  candidates  and  in  the  award  of  freshman 
scholarships  and  for  the  use  of  schools  which 
wish  to  have  scholastic  aptitude  test  scores 
for  their  preliminary  candidates. 

Aptitude  Test 

The  scholastic  aptitude  test  will  include  a 
verbal  and  a  mathematical  section.  It  will  be 
taken  by  a  number  of  groups  of  candidates 
including  candidates  who  are  required  by  their 
colleges  to  take  a  test  in  April  for  admission, 
candidates  whose  colleges  give  them  their 
choice  between  taking  the  scholastic  aptitude 
test  in  April  or  in  June,  candidates  competing 
for  scholarships,  preliminary  candidates  whose 
schools  wish  to  use  the  scores  on  the  test  for 
guidance  during  the  senior  year,  and  possibly 
other  groups. 

The  verbal  section  of  the  April  scholastic 
aptitude  test  and  the  scholastic  aptitude  test 
to  be  held  in  June  are  reported  on  the  same 
scale,  so  that  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered 
in  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  series. 

Applications 

Every  candidate  is  required  to  file  an  appli¬ 
cation  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West 
117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than 
March  25,  1939.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  arrangements  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  tests,  it  is  requested  that  all  applications 
be  filed  as  early  as  possible. 


Examination  Centers 


A  list  of  places  at  which 
held  follows: 

Ardmore 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 


these  tests  will  be 

Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
Upper  Darby 
Williamsport 


Application  Forms 

Every  candidate  who  wishes  to  take  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  alone  on  April  15,  1939, 
should  secure  a  blank  form  of  application  for 
examination  from  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  When  requesting  the  form,  which 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  January,  the 
candidate  should  specify  that  he  wishes  an 
application  blank  for  the  April  scholastic  apti¬ 
tude  test. 

Reports  on  Tests 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  report  to  the  institutions  indicated  on  the 
candidate’s  application  the  results  of  his  test. 
The  colleges  will  in  turn  notify  their  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  action  taken  upon  their  applica¬ 
tions. 

Calendar 

April  15,  1939 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  Scholastic 
Achievement  Test. 

June  17-24,  1939 — June  examination  week 
New  description  of  Latin  examinations 
will  take  effect.  History  DE  and  CD,  the 
new  two-unit  examinations  will  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

No  examinations  will  be  held  in  Greek 
3,  Mathematics  A2,  B,  CD,  D,  and  E. 
June  15-22,  1940 — June  examination  week 
No  examination  will  be  held  in  History 
B2,  Medieval  and  Modern  European  History. 
June  14-21,  1941 — June  examination  week 
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School 


Employes’  Retirement  Board 

H.  H.  BAISH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretary,  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 

J.  Y.  SHAMBACH,  A.B. 

Deputy  Secretary,  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 


RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  A 
BOON 


The  successful  administration  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  School  Employes’  Retirement  system, 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  81,000  and 
reserve  funds  of  more  than  8165,000,000,  is  one 
of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Assures  Better  Teachers 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Employes’  Retire¬ 
ment  System  benefits  the  school  system  as  well 
as  the  school  employes.  It  helps  keep  in 
school  service  highly  qualified  and  experienced 
teachers.  With  the  assurance  of  a  retirement 
allowance  in  case  of  disability  or  superannua¬ 
tion  a  teacher  with  a  number  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  will  hesitate  to  leave  public  school 
service  even  though  a  higher  salary  can  be 
assured  in  some  other  occupation. 

Aids  Construction 

The  1937  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law 
creating  The  General  State  Authority  with 
power  to  carry  out  a  public  building  construc¬ 
tion  program  costing  about  865,000,000.  The 
Federal  Government  agreed  to  give  810,000,000 
and  under  certain  conditions  an  additional 
$10,000,000  toward  this  construction  program. 
The  General  State  Authority  was  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  balance  of  the  amount 
needed.  The  Public  School  Employes’  Retire¬ 
ment  Board  has  been  awarded  $45,000,000  of 
these  bonds  at  four  per  cent.  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  four  per  cent  interest  earnings  of 
the  Retirement  Fund  is  therefore  assured. 

Share  Benefits 

In  order  to  maintain  the  actuarial  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Retirement  System  the  investments 
must  show  a  net  yield  of  at  least  four  per 
cent  interest  compounded  annually.  The  Re¬ 
tirement  Law  obligates  the  Commonwealth  to 
make  up  the  shortage  should  the  Retirement 
Fund  earn  less  than  four  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
stant  maturities  of  early  investments  of  the 
Retirement  Fund  at  rates  above  four  per 
cent  and  the  reinvestment  of  this  money  at 
rates  below  four  per  cent  was  creating  a  situa¬ 
tion  whereby  the  Commonwealth  would  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  four  per  cent  and  the  amount 
earned.  Investments  in  State  Bonds  has  there¬ 
fore  been  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Retirement  System  for  Teach¬ 
ers  and  other  school  employes. 

A  Sound  System 

The  actuarial  valuation  and  investigation  of 
the  School  Employes’  Retirement  Fund  for 
the  years  ending  June  30,  1936,  June  30,  1937, 
and  June  30,  1938,  show  that  the  Retirement 
Fund  continues  to  be  actuarially  sound,  and 
the  accrued  liability  which  existed  at  the  time 
the  Retirement  System  was  established  is  be¬ 
ing  reduced  on  schedule  time 


AFTER  RETIREMENT, 
WHAT? 


(Abstract  jrom  the  address  by  Dr.  Lester  K. 

Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retired 

Teachers  Association  during  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  P.  S.  E.  A.) 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  look  forward  to  re¬ 
tirement  with  an  assured  monthly  income  from 
a  system  that  is  sound  actuarially  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  It  is  also  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  think  of  work  well  done  and 
anticipate  opportunities  to  engage  in  long- 
desired  activities  for  which  no  time  could  be 
found  during  an  active  career. 

In  Reference  to  Retirement  Law 

Many  of  you  are  in  a  position  to  study  all 
proposed  modifications  of  the  retirement  law 
and  help  others  realize  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  cautiously  so  that  only  changes  that 
will  strengthen  the  law  receive  favorable  con¬ 
sideration.  You  realize  that  any  proposed 
benefit  should  be  considered  carefully  and  that 
any  material  change  may  require  a  readjust¬ 
ment  in  the  amounts  paid  by  members  of  the 
system,  local  districts,  and  the  Commonwealth. 

A  High  Calling 

Members  of  your  profession  have  been 
called  prophets  who  lay  the  foundations  of 
tomorrow,  artists  who  help  to  develop  unfold¬ 
ing  personality,  builders  who  work  with  the 
finer  values  of  civilization,  friends  whose  hearts 
respond  to  the  faith  of  pupils,  citizens  selected 
and  certificated  for  the  improvement  of  society, 
believers  who  have  abiding  faith  in  the  im- 
provability  of  the  human  race,  and  pioneers 
who  attempt  the  seemingly  impossible,  and 
achieve  it. 

You  who  have  labored  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  who  are  now  retired  have  helped 
to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  present  and 
future  educational  progress  will  be  built.  You 
are  entitled  to  a  well-earned  rest.  It  is  well  to 
remember  with  William  Cowper  that 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant,  is  a  mind  distressed. 

Activities  of  Those  Who  Have  Retired 

Those  of  you  who  are  wise  will  continue  to 
be  useful  and  make  your  influence  felt  in  your 
communities.  You  have  the  confidence  of  many 
persons  and  continue  to  exert  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  the  areas  in  which  you  reside. 
Some  people  prefer  an  avocation  they  con¬ 
sider  useful.  Planting,  cultivating,  caring  for, 
and  harvesting  vegetables  and  flowers  are  just 
as  fascinating  to  them  as  wandering  along  the 
streams  and  through  the  woods  can  possibly 
be  ro  others. 

Writing 

A  few  write  and  publish  very  creditable  pro¬ 
ductions.  Five  years  ago  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cub- 
berlay  retired.  He  had  been  a  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  lecturer 
and  a  writer  for  a  number  of  years.  He  had 
written  or  edited  118  books  on  education. 


Recently  he  gave  to  Stanford  University  as  a 
memorial  a  new  three-story  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  building  which  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $535,000.  This  total  represented  the  royal¬ 
ties  on  his  books,  the  proceeds  from  his  lec¬ 
tures,  accrued  interest,  and  dividends.  This 
gift  typifies  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  the 
high  professional  purpose  that  characterize  a 
person  in  educational  work  even  after  retire¬ 
ment. 

Reading 

Most  people  who  retire  from  the  teaching 
profession  continue  to  read  and  study.  Some 
prefer  to  study  along  lines  for  which  they 
themselves  chart  the  course.  Other  retired  per¬ 
sons  remain  active  in  their  own  communities, 
while  still  others  travel.  Some  think  that 
travel  expands  their  horizon  about  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  any  other  avocation. 

Esthetics 

Practically  every  person  who  retires  from 
the  teaching  profession  continues  to  devote 
some  time  to  esthetics.  Those  who  cannot 
produce  good  music  or  a  fine  painting  can  de¬ 
velop  an  appreciation  for  such  a  production 
that  is  unusually  satisfying.  The  natural 
melodies  of  forest  and  field,  the  glorious  sun¬ 
sets,  the  fine  music  available  at  times  over  the 
radio  and  in  concert  halls,  and  the  numerous 
art  museums,  make  a  development  of  such  ap¬ 
preciation  comparatively  easy,  particularly  for 
those  who  have  an  aptitude  for  such  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Wholesome  Attitude  Toward  Life 

Above  all,  a  retired  person  as  well  as  a  per¬ 
son  in  active  service  needs  to  retain  or  acquire 
a  real  sense  of  humor,  maintain  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  learn  withal  in  whatsoever  state  he  is 
“therewith  to  be  content,”  at  least  temporarily, 
and  be  able  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life. 


"Education  as  Cause  and 
as  Symptom" 

Dr.  Edward  Lee  Thorndike  will  address  the 
Annual  Dinner  Meeting  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  in 
the  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1939,  at  6:30  P.  M.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  this  address,  the  society  is  ex¬ 
tending  a  general  invitation  to  all  who  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  its  various  sections. 
Professor  E.  I.  F.  Williams,  Heidelberg  Col¬ 
lege,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  is  assisting  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY 

FRANK  W.  MELVIN,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 


Daniel  Boone  Homestead  to 
Become  Youth  Center 


Historians  Cooperate 

With  P.  S.  E.  A. 


DR.  DONALD  A.  CADLOW 

Archaeologist 


A  committee  functioning  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  at  work  during  the  past 
several  months  planning  a  development  of 
the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  in  Berks  County 
as  a  Youth  Center  for  Pennsylvania.  The 
plan  includes  the  restoration  of  the  homestead 
and  barn  on  the  sight  of  the  farm  on  which 
Daniel  Boone  was  born.  Likewise,  a  cabin 
is  to  be  erected  as  an  exact  replica  of  the 
one  in  which  this  early  scout  is  supposed  to 
have  lived. 

Features  of  Development 

Other  features  of  the  new  development  are 
to  include  a  boys’  camp  of  twenty-five  cabins, 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  occupants  each,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  local  building  to  serve  as  a 
dining-room  and  kitchen.  A  picnic  area  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  shelter  and  natural  grove  are 
other  phases  of  the  reconstruction  plan. 

Both  the  house  and  barn  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  Homestead  are  to  undergo  repairs  with 
a  view  to  making  them  serviceable  for  youth 
activities.  The  cellar  of  the  home  is  to  be 
excavated  and  a  layer  of  cinders  laid  and 
covered  with  clay.  The  cinders  will  provide 
adequate  drainage  and  the  clay  will  restore 
the  cellar  to  its  original  aspect. 

Eight  Projects 

The  entire  rehabilitation  comprises  in  all 
eight  projects,  as  follows: 

1.  Restoration  of  the  homestead. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  barn. 

3.  Construction  of  a  dam. 

4.  Erection  of  a  youth  hostel  cabin. 

5.  The  development  of  a  group  of  cabins 
to  accommodate  eight  boys  each. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  picnic  ground  and 
shelter. 

7.  The  building  of  a  boys’  camp,  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen. 

8.  Twelve  additional  cabins  for  supple¬ 
mentary  use. 


Searching  for  Symbols  of  an  Earlier 
Generation 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Association,  held  at  Williams¬ 
port,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  which  the 
association  offered  full  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association  in 
encouraging  a  wider  use  of  State  and  local 
history  in  the  Social  Studies  Program  of  the 
public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Association  placed  itself  on  record  as  being 
ready  and  eager  to  provide  competent  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  State  history  for  the  Social 
Studies  Department  meetings  of  the  P.  S.  E. 
A.  This  service  was  offered  not  only  for  the 
Annual  State  Convention  of  the  Association, 
but  for  the  eight  district  conferences  of  the 
P.  S.  E.  A.  as  well. 

Resolution 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Williamsport: 

Resolved,  By  the  Association  that  it 
will  be  most  happy  to  place  at  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  these  sectional  organizations 
speakers  who  are  prepared  to  present 
papers  and  addresses  on  topics  relating 
to  aspects  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  make 
clear  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the 
Association — through  its  publication, 

“ Pennsylvania  History ,”  and  its  pro¬ 
grams  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting — to  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  Pennsylvania  history  and  civics. 
We,  as  members  of  the  Association, 
therefore,  cordially  invite  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  programs  of  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  sectional  meetings  of  the  State 
Educational  Association,  to  communi¬ 
cate  either  with  our  President,  Dr.  Roy 
F.  Nichols,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  with  our  Secretary,  Dr.  J. 
Paul  Selsam,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  who  will  be  very  happy  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  speakers  and  to  render 
any  other  service  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
to  provide. 


Negro  History  Week 


February  5  to  12,  1939 

The  celebration  of  Negro  History  Week  from 
February  5  to  12,  1939,  affords  an  opportunity 
to  bring  to  light  the  educational  and  social 
achievements  of  this  race  in  America.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  observation  we  may  do  much  to  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  the  valuable  record  of  the 
black  population,  which  constitutes  one-tenth 
of  the  people  of  America  and  one-seventh  of 
that  of  the  entire  world. 

Our  educational  program  may  well  be  en¬ 
riched  with  an  adequate  study  of  what  the 
Negro  has  thought,  felt,  and  achieved  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Through  such 
knowledge  the  worthy  efforts  of  the  race  may 
not  only  be  appreciated,  but  also  stimulated. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL 
HISTORY 


(An  abstract  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Lester 
K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Association.) 

Progress  of  Association 

Your  Association  is  to  be  complimented  upon 
your  educational  program.  For  years  leaders 
of  Pennsylvania  thought  have  appreciated  the 
importance  of  utilizing  larger  portions  of  our 
Pennsylvania  historical  heritage  in  our  public 
educational  program.  Your  Association  is  do¬ 
ing  something  about  it. 

Crowing  Consciousness  of  History 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  your  Association 
should  be  found  adopting  this  constructive 
point  of  view  and  undertaking  so  many  worth¬ 
while  projects.  It  is  the  feeling  of  all  of  us 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  view 
developments  in  this  great  Commonwealth 
from  the  vantage  point  of  Harrisburg  looking 
out  over  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole,  that  there 
is  under  way  a  rapidly  expanding  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  history.  We  are  becoming 
more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  our  rich 
historical  background  in  Pennsylvania. 

Functions  of  Local  Societies 

An  evidence  of  new  historical  life  in  our 
great  Commonwealth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
expanding  educational  functions  of  our  local 
societies,  both  within  and  without  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  From  every  section  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  comes  news  of  the  increasing  member¬ 
ship  of  old  societies,  the  revival  of  those  for¬ 
merly  dormant,  and  the  organization  of  new 
groups.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  these  societies.  Thousands  of 
school  children  are  visiting  their  museums  and 
viewing  the  exhibits  which  tell  the  story  of 
life  as  lived  by  our  forebears. 

Projects  of  the  Commission 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  has 
developed  many  new  services  and  expanded  its 
former  functions.  It  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  developing  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  our  outstanding  historic  sites 
and  shrines.  The  restorations  at  Pennsbury 
and  Old  Economy  are  so  important  as  to  be 
comparable  to  the  much  publicized  work  at 
Williamsburg.  The  Commission  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  in  our  De¬ 
partment  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  schools 
in  the  greater  use  of  State  and  local  history 
in  the  school  program. 

Interpretation  of  History 

Educationally,  this  expanding  interest  in  lo¬ 
cal  and  State  history  is  a  very  desirable  trend 
and  indicates  a  growing  acceptance  of  certain 
sound  principles.  First,  it  can  be  asserted  with 
emphasis  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
(Continued  on  page  26,  column  1) 
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jf  the  fact  that  the  study  of  local  problems, 
conditions,  and  history  is  the  sound  basis 
from  which  to  approach  the  fuller  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  national  life  and  problems.  If  we 
desire  to  solve  our  national  problems,  we  must 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  which  provide  their  background.  The 
history  of  the  locality  in  terms  of  social  and 
economic  development  becomes,  therefore,  a 
subject  of  increasing  importance. 

Approach  to  Social  Studies 

Secondary  educators  everywhere  are  placing 
increased  emphasis  upon  the  analysis  and 
understanding  of  the  immediate  environment 
of  the  pupil  as  the  key  to  arousing  interest 
and  understanding  in  the  larger  concepts  em¬ 
bodied  in  any  social  studies  program.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  doing  sound  educational 
practice  to  pass  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  rather  than  to  reverse  the  process.  In 
the  old  days,  in  the  teaching  of  history,  for 
example,  we  did  proceed  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete  by  beginning  the  study  of  all 
history  with  the  most  ancient  times.  Today, 
we  prefer  to  begin  our  study  with  the  history 
of  the  immediate  community  and  State,  and 
proceed  to  build  up  from  that  to  a  compre- 
h?ns;on  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

New  Program  for  Schools 

In  Pennsylvania  we  feel  that  we  are  abreast 
of  the  new  currents  in  the  social  studies 
stream.  This  autumn  we  are  distributing  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  a  suggested  new 
social  studies  program.  The  new  plan  is  not 
the  concoction  of  a  few  theorists  in  the  De¬ 
partment,  but  has  been  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Studies  after  trial  experi¬ 
mentally  in  several  schools.  It  has  received  the 
benefit  of  constructive  suggestion  and  criti¬ 
cism  from  outstanding  historians.  It  is  our 
belief  that  this  new  program  increases  tre¬ 
mendously  the  need  for  the  utilization  of  local 
and  State  history,  government,  and  kindred 
matters,  in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Basis  of  Citizenship 

We  are  interested  today  in  developing  citi¬ 
zenship  and  patriotism.  An  essential  element 
of  all  good  citizenship  and  all  sound  patriotism 
should  be  a  loyalty  to  and  understanding  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  accidental  perhaps  that 
the  totalitarian  states  of  Europe  place  great 
emphasis  upon  developing  loyalty  to  locality 
and  to  region  as  well  as  to  the  State.  We  do 
not  wish  to  emulate  those  totalitarian  states 
in  any  of  their  economic  or  political  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  it  may  be  possible  that  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  own  democracy  is  to  be  achieved 
through  an  aroused  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  government  and  institutions, 
and  a  loyalty  to  them  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
loyalty  to  our  national  ideals  and  traditions. 
The  person  who  best  understands  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  community  and  loyally  participates 
in  the  varied  activities  of  local  government, 
business,  and  social  life  is  apt  to  be  the  type 
of  citizen  who  possesses  the  virtues  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  body  politic 
on  a  national  basis. 

Better  Civilization 

More  than  that,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  increased  study  of  our  local  and  State 
history  and  its  problems  will  resrult  in  the 


accumulation  of  data  and  knowledge  which 
will  better  enable  us  to  build  that  better 
civilization  which  we  so  greatly  desire  for  our 
country.  As  we  know  more  of  our  local  and 
State  history  we  come  better  to  understand 
our  problems,  political,  and  otherwise.  If  we 
come  to  know,  for  instance,  the  background  of 
present-day  labor  problems  in  Pennsylvania  we 
are  in  a  better  position  to  understand  and 
evaluate  the  problems  of  a  national  labor 
movement  program.  As  we  come  to  survey 
a  so-called  “backward”  rural  area  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  study  its  origins  and  present 
problems  connected  with  its  existence,  we  come 
to  be  more  tolerant  and  understanding  in  our 
view  of  the  national  agrarian  problem. 

Challenge  to  Education 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  powerful  new 
forces  which  are  on  the  march  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  today.  There  is  that  interest  in  our 
State  and  local  history  gradually  surging  to 
the  front;  there  is  that  recognition  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  validity  of  such  a  movement ;  there  is 
that  opportunity  to  utilize  this  interest  in  a 
great  state-wide  educational  program.  Here 
is  a  challenge  presented  to  all  those  agencies 
within  the  Commonwealth  which  are  in  any 
position  to  act  upon  it. 

Plea  for  Cooperation 

Meeting  this  challenge,  however,  is  not  alone 
the  burden  of  Harrisburg.  We  challenge 
your  Association  to  further  extend  and  ex¬ 
pand  its  educational  program.  You  have  made 
a  splendid  beginning,  and  we  wish  you  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  We  challenge  the  Historical  So¬ 
cieties  to  study  modern  educational  trends, 
and  to  adjust  and  modernize  their  programs 
to  provide  for  full  cooperation  with  all  local 
educational  agencies.  We  are  ready  to  help 
them,  through  the  Historical  Commission,  to 
do  this. 

Appeal  to  Teachers 

To  the  teachers  of  the  social  studies  in  the 
Commonwealth,  we  direct  an  especial  appeal. 
You  are  the  persons  upon  whom  will  rest  the 
final  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  educational  program.  Teachers,  them¬ 
selves,  must  study  individually  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  adapt  the  study  of  local  and 
State  history  to  school  needs.  Much  of  the 
material  for  such  study  must  come  from  the 
effort  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  place  in  your  hands  complete  text¬ 
books  of  local  and  State  history,  even  if  it 
were  possible.  The  true  teacher  and  educator 
will  follow  general  suggestions  and  use  the 
classroom  and  its  projects  to  build  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction. 


Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting 

PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERA¬ 
TION  OF  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


SYLVESTER  K.  STEVENS 
Historian,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 


One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  historical  world  each  year  is  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Historical  Societies.  The  Federation  is  the 
oldest  state-wide  organization  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  devoted  to  forwarding  the  cause  of 
Pennsylvania  history.  It  even  antedates  by 
eight  years  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission.  It  represents  some  seventy  of  the 
leading  historical  and  genealogical  societies 
of  the  State  federated  together  for  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  and  service.  A  State  office  for  the 
Federation  is  maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission,  216  Education  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Commission  historian  is  authorized 
to  act  as  secretary  for  the  Federation  and  is 
elected  by  that  body  annually. 

Program  Features 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  will  con¬ 
vene  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  in  Harrisburg, 
at  10  A.  M.,  February  14.  It  is  expected  that 
Dr.  Hugh  C.  Flick,  Archivist  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  will  be  guest  speaker  for  the  annual 
luncheon.  Representatives  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission,  and  Federal  His¬ 
torical  Records  Survey  and  the  Federal  Writers 
Project  will  present  brief  reviews  of  historical 
activity  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  their  work. 
The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Federation 
will  report  on  Federation  progress  since  1938. 

Awards  to  Be  Made 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  will  award,  in  connection  with  its  annual 
meeting,  two  certificates  for  meritorious 
achievement  on  the  part  of  local  historical  so¬ 
cieties.  One  will  be  awarded  to  that  society 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  judge’s  committee, 
has  produced  the  most  outstanding  publication. 
A  second  will  be  voted  to  the  society  which 
has  rendered  the  most  distinctive  service  to 
local  history  through  its  activities  program. 
This  award  may  be  made  for  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  developing  new  programs,  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  library  and  museum  collections  or 
similar  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  and  local  history. 

Federation  Projects 

The  1938  meeting  was  attended  by  well  over 
one  hundred  representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
historical  societies  and  by  many  of  the  college 
and  university  historians.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Federation  has  made  outstanding 
progress  as  a  result  of  the  new  resources  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission.  The  new  Year  Book  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  received  favorable  recognition 
upon  the  part  of  libraries  and  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
Federation  sponsored  during  the  year  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bushy  Run.  The  historical  societies 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  are  constituent 
members  have  experienced  a  year  marked  by 
unusual  achievement.  It  is  expected,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  1939  annual  meeting  will  be  of 
exceptional  value  to  all  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  Pennsylvania  history. 
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EUGENE  P.  BERTIN,  M.A. 

Principal  Public  Information  Editor 


Protection  from  Propaganda 


Readers  of  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  given  considerable  aid  from 
various  agencies  in  protecting  themselves 
against  the  delusions  of  propaganda,  especially 
with  respect  to  current  affairs.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  of  the  International  Consultative  Group 
for  Peace  and  Disarmament  is  entitled,  “Press 
Propaganda  and  International  Relations.”  In 
this  timely  document  there  are  several  specific 
suggestions  to  those  who  regularly  use  the 
public  press  with  regard  to  an  intelligent  inter¬ 
pretation  and  reaction  to  propaganda.  Among 
these  suggestions  are  the  following: 

1.  Use  common  sense  in  evaluating  every¬ 
thing  that  is  published. 

2.  Approach  reading  with  a  critical  mind; 
test  rather  than  taste  the  news. 

3.  Be  mindful  that  everything  written  is 
written  with  a  “slant”  of  some  kind. 

4.  Note  the  place  and  source  of  the  news  or 
views.  Read  one  paper  with  a  general 
outlook  normally  different  from  your 
own.  Watch  for  conscientious  journalists 
and  publicists  by  remembering  that  even 
they  have  a  “slant.”  Mistrust  headlines; 
headlines  and  news  stories  are  written  by 
different  hands.  Read  the  full  account 
rather  than  a  summary — especially  in  re¬ 
ports  of  speeches. 

5.  Seek  original  documents  behind  the 
news. 

6.  Be  wary  about  forecasts  of  news.  They 
smack  of  wishful  thinking. 


Guidance — A  Community 
Approach 


From  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Iowa  comes 
a  convenient  little  pamphlet  of  approximately 
fifty  pages,  entitled,  “Guidance — A  Community 
Approach,”  which  describes  in  concrete  form 
some  specific  things  that  can  be  done  in  the 
educational  guidance  of  children  and  youth. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Agnes 
Samuelson,  in  a  brief  foreword  strikes  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  guidance  program  in  these  words: 

Guidance  is  education.  Every  activity  in 
school  is  an  influence  in  the  development  of 
boys  and  girls.  But  there  are  other  factors — - 
the  home,  the  church,  the  community,  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  organizations — which  affect  the 
building  of  character.  The  outcome  is  so  vital 
that  all  these  interests  should  have  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  relationship. 

Many  groups  are  eager  to  work  in  this  area, 
but  feel  the  need  for  more  definite  and  concrete 
projects  upon  which  to  focus  their  attention. 
This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  to  assist 
school  officials  and  community  groups  in  build¬ 
ing  coordinated  programs  in  character  develop¬ 
ment.  I  trust  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  all 
those  who  are  seriously  concerned  about  build¬ 
ing  a  better  tomorrow. 


The  Harmony  Society  in 
Pennsylvania 

An  attractive  pamphlet  of  approximately 
forty  pages  entitled,  “The  Harmony  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,”  has  recently  been  published 
as  a  part  of  the  American  Guide  Series  by 
the  William  Penn  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  por¬ 
traying  unusual  and  interesting  phases  of  life 
in  Pennsylvania.* 

The  material  for  this  booklet,  printed  on 
glazed  paper  and  containing  a  dozen  illustra¬ 
tions,  has  been  gathered  by  the  Beaver  County 
unit  of  the  Federal  Writers’  Projects  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  from  the  unpublished  memoirs  of 
John  S.  Duss.  Mrs.  Duss  and  her  husband,  the 
last  trustee  of  the  society,  are  the  only  living 
members  of  the  Harmony  group.  Having  re¬ 
mained  in  touch  with  Economy  since  his 
mother  brought  him  there  in  1862,  when  he  was 
two  years  old,  Duss  is  fully  conversant  with 
the  background  of  the  organization.  He  not 
only  knows  the  society  from  his  experience  as 
a  trustee  from  1890  to  1903,  but  is  able  to  see 
the  institution  in  perspective  since  it  has  been 
discontinued. 

Although  the  Harmony  Society  existed  for 
100  years  and  assumed  a  definite  place  as  one 
of  the  most  unusual  organizations  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  its  history  has  never  been  authentically 
written.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  last 
trying  years  of  the  society’s  existence.  The 
present  pamphlet,  therefore,  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  historical  documents  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

*  The  three  preceding  pamphlets  are :  “Three 
Hikes  Thru  Wissahickon,”  “A  Bid  for  Liberty,”  and 
“Tales  of  Pioneer  Pittsburgh.” 


Friends  of  the  Public  Schools 
Bulletin 


Volume  1 — Number  1 

Friends  of  the  Public  Schools  of  America,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  initiated  a  new  monthly 
publication  entitled  “Friends  of  the  Public 
Schools  Bulletin.”  The  first  issue,  Volume  1, 
Number  1,  appeared  in  July,  1938,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  articles  reflecting  the 
philosophy  of  the  organization  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  the  free  public  schools  is  the 
backbone  of  our  Government  and  must  be 
preserved  and  protected  at  all  hazards. 

The  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools  of  America 
is  essentially  an  organization  for  parents  and 
taxpayers,  whether  the  parents  are  taxpayers 
and  whether  the  taxpayers  have  children  or  not. 
They  emphasize  the  point  that  every  good 
citizen  should  be  deeply  interested  in  public 
schools.  A  major  phase  of  their  program  re¬ 
lates  to  legislation  bearing  on  public  education. 

The  new  bulletin  is  approximately  8i"  x  11" 
in  size,  with  self-cover  containing  eight  double¬ 
column  pages.  A  slogan  at  the  top  of  the  cover 
sounds  the  keynote  of  the  organization:  “Keep 
the  Public  Schools  Public.” 


THE  SLATE 


Volume  1 — Number  1 

The  Chester  Teachers  Association  has 
launched  a  new  monthly  four-page  profes¬ 
sional  periodical  entitled,  “The  Slate.”  The 
express  purpose  of  this  new  publication  is 
“to  further  a  sense  of  unity  and  confidence 
in  our  Association.” 

The  articles  in  the  initial  number  present 
many  educational  interests  of  the  Chester  As¬ 
sociation.  Included  in  the  titles  are,  State- 
Aid  for  Local  Buildings,  Advances  in  Curricu¬ 
lum  Revision,  What  the  P.  S.  E.  A.  Has  Done, 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  Report,  and  The  Tenure 
Law.  There  are,  likewise,  items  of  local  inter¬ 
est,  such  as  Greetings  from  the  Local  Super¬ 
intendent,  The  Place  of  the  Association  in  the 
Profession,  Camp  Sunshine,  and  a  reference  to 
the  score  of  advertisers  who  have  patronized 
the  first  issue. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  publication  is 
the  identification  symbol,  which  consists  of 
a  black  slate  carrying  the  title  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  an  individual  engrossed  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  contents  of  a  book.  In  keeping  with 
the  slate  motif  there  appears  in  the  lower 
right  front  page  a  bit  of  homey  philosophy 
inscribed  on  a  slate  entitled,  “Wisdom  of  the 
Humble.”  It  reads,  “Lor’,  chile,  when  yuh  ain’t 
got  an  education  yuh  jes’  got  to  use  yo  brains.” 


EDPRESS  NEWS  LETTER 


Volume  1 — Number  1 

The  Educational  Press  Association  of 
America,  in  response  to  numerous  demands 
from  its  members,  has  initiated  a  new  periodi¬ 
cal  under  the  title  of  “Edpress  News  Letter.” 
The  management  announces  very  definitely 
that  the  venture  is  purely  experimental  for 
the  present,  and  the  desirability  of  making  it 
a  permanent  institution  will  be  discussed  at 
the  forthcoming  Cleveland  Convention. 

The  purpose  of  the  “Edpress  News  Letter” 
is  to  disseminate  information  on  the  more 
significant  and  interesting  events  in  education 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  members  of 
the  Association  and  which  may  be  overlooked 
in  other  journals,  press  releases,  and  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  opening  number  of  the  “Edpress  News 
Letter,”  which  came  out  November  15,  1938, 
contained  timely  information  on  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  subjects  as,  The  Sporting  Season, 
Professionalism  in  College  Athletics,  American 
Educational  Week,  Can  Discussion  Muzzle  the 
Guns?,  Educational  Radio,  Adult  Education 
Classes,  Advisory  Committee  on  Education. 
Government  Publications  on  Education,  and 
Why  Pupils  Leave  School. 

The  News  Letter  is  issued  through  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Press 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS  — Concluded 


Youth  Today 


Volume  1 — Number  1 

A  new  magazine  designed  to  bring  good 
reading  within  easy  reach  of  young  people  and 
to  serve  as  a  forum  in  which  youth  can  express 
its  true  thoughts,  made  its  appearance  last 
Fall  under  the  title,  “Youth  Today.” 

It  is  in  essence  an  illustrated  digest  of  the 
month’s  best  reading  for  young  folks.  It 
covers  such  phases  of  experience  as  Science, 
Travel,  Biography,  Sports,  Essays,  Aviation, 
Theatre,  Personalities,  Hobbies,  Fine  Arts,  Vo¬ 
cations,  Safety,  Current  Events,  Animals,  Man¬ 
ners,  Health,  Adventure,  Poetry,  etc.  Each  is¬ 
sue  is  to  contain  various  additional  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Youth,  themselves,  contribute  some  of 
the  articles. 

Youth  Today  is  published  at  25  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  New  York. 

United  States  Office  of 
Education 

New  publications  issued  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
cently,  include : 

Higher  Education,  1930-1936 

Statistics  of  City  School  Systems, 
1935-1936 

Curriculum  Laboratories  and  Divisions 

College  Student  Mortality 

Education  and  the  Civil  Service  in  New 
York  City 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 

The  School  Custodian 

Sanitation  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education 

Nature  and  Use  of  the  Cumulative 
Record 

Handbook  for  Compiling  Age-Grade 
Progress  Statistics 


Youth  Leaders  Digest 


Volume  1 — Number  1 

Last  summer  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new 
magazine  entitled,  “Youth  Leaders  Digest.” 
The  principal  theme  of  the  new  publication 
centers  around  the  delinquency  aspects  of  the 
youth  problem.  The  contents  of  “Youth  Lead¬ 
ers  Digest”  would  appeal  to  those  responsible 
for  guidance  programs  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
editors  are  largely  active  workers  in  the  field 
of  youth  problems. 

Details  concerning  the  publication  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  Youth  Service,  Inc., 
Peekskill,  New  York. 


“In  a  country  like  this,  where  every 
man  may  reap  his  own  harvest,  which 
by  proper  attention  will  afford  him 
much  more  than  is  necessary  for  his 
own  consumption,  if  there  cannot  be 
money  found  for  education,  there  is 
something  amiss.” 

— George  Washington 


Florida  School  Bulletin 


Volume  1 — Number  1 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Florida  has  inaugurated  a  new  departmental 
periodical  entitled,  “Florida  School  Bulletin,” 
which  made  its  appearance  October  15. 

The  Volume  1,  Number  1,  issue  is  dedicated 
to  American  Education  Week  and  contains 
brief  dissertations  on  the  several  daily  themes 
pertaining  to  that  National  celebration. 

While  the  October  15  number  was,  on  the 
surface,  an  initial  issue,  the  introduction  of 
the  publication  reveals  the  fact  that  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  this  publication  entitled  “The  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  Bulletin,”  was  inaugurated  in  September, 
1937.  _ 

Motion  Picture  Film  Service 


The  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  recently  issued  a  catalog  of  motion 
picture  film,  which  is  available  to  public 
schools  on  a  rental  basis. 

The  catalog,  containing  some  thirty-five 
pages,  illustrated,  presents  several  score  of  films 
that  may  be  secured  from  the  college  upon 
request. 

The  lists  are  classified  under  such  headings  as 
Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Fine  Arts, 
Foreign  Languages,  Geography,  Health,  Music, 
Social  Science,  Travel,  and  Zoology. 

The  catalog  also  explains  the  arrangements 
whereby  these  films  may  be  made  available. 

World  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations 

Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  host  to  the  teachers 
of  the  world,  August  of  1939,  at  the  Eighth 
Biennial  Conference  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations. 

Lectures  and  stimulating  discussions  feature 
the  convention.  In  order  that  guests  at  the 
convention  may  enjoy  the  benefits  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  contacts  with  the  South  American 
Republics,  various  itineraries  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  association.  These  will  be  a 
pleasant  supplement  to  the  conventional  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  event. 

Headquarters  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  are  at  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Student-Aid  Under  N.  Y.  A. 


A  new  mimeographed  pamphlet  entitled, 
“The  Student  Aid  Program,”  has  been  issued 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  contains  a  report  of  services 
rendered  by  that  agency  during  1937-1938. 

Comprised  in  the  publication  are  such  items 
of  information  as  College  and  Graduate  Aid, 
Classification  of  College  Projects,  Secondary 
School  Aid,  Supervision  of  Projects  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Outstanding  Achievements,  and  Con¬ 
clusions  and  Recommendations. 

Headquarters  for  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  S.  Cowing. 


•  Oliver  S.  Heckman 

Adviser,  Secondary  Education 

Program  in  Social  Studies 


The  Committee  on  Social  Studies  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  re¬ 
leased  a  tentative  chart  showing  the  scope 
and  sequence  of  a  social  studies  program  for 
use  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  This  program  is  based 
on  nine  themes  or  basic  areas  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  In  surveying  the  activities  of  people  in 
any  community,  one  will  discover  that  both 
young  and  old  are  engaged  in  such  pursuits  as 
earning  a  living,  making  a  home,  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  material  conditions  in  their  community. 
One  will,  also,  note  that  people  are  working 
together  for  social  and  civic  welfare,  protecting 
their  individual  lives  and  possessions,  engaging 
in  recreation,  and  expressing  their  devotion  to 
a  Supreme  Being.  These  are  the  everyday  ac¬ 
tivities  of  life.  Consequently,  schools  which 
are  engaged  in  preparing  youth  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  human  relationships  should  take 
cognizance  of  these  activities. 

Four  Pupil  Levels 

This  program  recognizes  four  pupil  levels, 
namely,  the  early  elementary,  including  kinder¬ 
garten  and  grades  one,  two,  and  three;  the 
later  elementary,  including  grades  four,  five, 
and  six;  the  junior  secondary,  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine;  and  the  senior  secondary, 
grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  In  the  early 
elementary  grades  the  program  is  planned  to 
lead  the  pupil  systematically  and  gradually  out 
of  the  family,  neighborhood,  and  community 
into  the  State,  nation,  and  the  world  always 
following  those  lines  of  experiences  which  bind 
the  near  to  the  remote  and  create  a  general 
understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  people 
in  society. 

Contemporary  Affairs 

The  study  of  any  unit  begins  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  phases  of  the  problems  for  the  reasons 
that  what  now  is,  is  more  significant  for  under¬ 
standing  contemporary  society  than  that  which 
has  preceded.  In  history  as  in  economics,  a 
law  of  diminishing  returns  operates.  The  more 
remote  chronologically  an  incident  is  from  the 
present,  the  less  value  that  incident  has  in 
contributing  to  an  understanding  or  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  present. 

Local  and  State  History 

This  program  recognizes  an  extensive  use  of 
local,  State,  and  national  history.  It  also 
includes  geography,  social  psychology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  and  problems  of  democracy. 
Instead  of  offering  separate  courses  in  each  of 
these  fields  as  has  heretofore  been  the  plan,  it 
presents  to  the  schools  an  integrated  social 
studies  program  wherein  each  of  the  subjects 
referred  to  above  will  be  given  proper  consid¬ 
eration.  It  may  be  impossible  for  the  schools 
to  introduce  this  program  immediately,  but  it 
is  our  hope  that  the  teachers  of  social  studies 
will  gradually  prepare  a  program  based  on  the 
fundamental  plan  outlined  in  this  bulletin. 
Supplementary  bulletins  will  be  issued  in  the 
future  illustrating  how  this  program  may  be 
developed  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  giving  helpful  suggestions  on  ob¬ 
taining  material  for  carrying  out  the  program. 


ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES  EDUCATIONAL 

EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


1  George  Washington  elected  first 

President  of  the  United  States 
in  1789. 

2  Ground  Hog  Day. 

3  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  1849-1919. 

Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  Pennsylvania,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  NEA,  Editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
President  PSEA.  Enrolled 
among  the  honored  educators 
on  the  roll  of  honor  engraved 
on  the  frieze  of  the  Education 
Building  at  Harrisburg. 

4  Mark  Hopkins,  1802-1887.  Edu¬ 

cator,  physician,  lecturer,  and 
author.  President  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  Elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1905. 

5  Negro  History  Week  begins. 

5  National  Drama  Week  begins. 

6  Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week  be¬ 

gins.  In  celebration  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Organization. 

7  Charles  Dickens,  1812-1870.  Eng¬ 

lish  novelist. 

7  Millard  Fillmore,  1800-1874. 

Thirteenth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

8  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 

1820-1891.  Soldier,  hero  of 
“Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.” 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1905. 

8  Boy  Scout  Day.  Anniversary  of 

the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America — 1910. 

9  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 

Memorial  Day. 

9  William  Henry  Harrison,  1773- 
1841.  Ninth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

11  Thomas  A.  Edison,  1847-1931. 
Inventor  and  electrical  investi¬ 
gator;  creator  of  the  incan¬ 
descent  lamp  and  the  phono¬ 
graph. 

11  Daniel  Boone,  1735-1820.  Ex¬ 

plorer  and  pioneer.  Born  in 
Berks  County.  Colonel  in  the 
Revolution.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1915. 

12  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1865. 

Statesman,  Civil  War  President. 
12  National  Defense  Week  begins. 

12  Peter  Cooper,  1791-1883.  Philan¬ 
thropist  and  reformer.  Builder 
of  the  first  locomotive  in 
America — 1791.  Candidate  for 
President  in  1876.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

14  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 


15  Susan  B.  Anthony,  1820-1906. 

Pioneer  woman  suffragist. 

15  Russell  H.  Conwell,  1843-1925. 
Author,  editor,  journalist, 
lawyer;  founded  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Samaritan  Hospital, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
College  and  Theological  School. 
Author  of  Acres  of  Diamonds 
— an  address  he  delivered  6,000 
times. 

15  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  1829-1914. 
Physician  and  novelist.  En¬ 
rolled  among  the  honored  edu¬ 
cators  on  the  roll  of  honor 
engraved  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Education  Building  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

17  Dedication  of  statue  to  Frances 

E.  Willard  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Date  of  her  death  February  17, 
1898. 

18  George  Peabody,  1795  - 1869. 

Philanthropist,  reformer,  and 
educator.  Elected  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1900. 

20  Better  American  Speech  Week 

begins. 

21  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  1855- 

1902.  Educator,  reformer,  and 
lecturer,  leader  in  college  edu¬ 
cation  for  women.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1920. 

22  James  Russell  Lowell,  1819-1891. 

Poet,  critic,  and  editor.  Elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1905. 

22  George  Washington,  1732-1799. 
“The  Father  of  His  Country.” 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  first  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention.  First 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1900. 

22  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  Founder 

of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  England, 
1908. 

23  Emma  Willard,  1787-1870.  Edi¬ 

tor,  author,  and  pioneer  in  the 
education  of  girls.  Elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1905. 

23  Johannes  Gutenberg,  1397-1468. 
Inventor  of  printing. 

26  Victor  Hugo,  1802-1885.  French 

poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist. 

27  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 

1807-1882.  Poet,  professor  at 
Harvard.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1900. 

28  Mary  Lyon,  1797-1849.  Educator, 

founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1905. 


1  Pennsylvania  School  Director’s 
Association,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (two  days). 

21  National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (five 
days). 

21  American  College  Personnel  As¬ 

sociation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (six 
days). 

22  National  Vocational  Guidance  As¬ 

sociation,  Cleveland  Ohio  (four 
days). 

23  National  Association  of  Principals 

of  Schools  for  Girls,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

24  American  Association  of  Teachers 

Colleges,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (two 
days). 

25  National  Council  of  Elementary 

Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

25  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(six  days). 

25  National  Association  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Teacher-Training  Institu¬ 
tions,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

25  Department  Secondary  School 
Principals,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(six  days). 

25  Department  Supervisors  and 
Teachers  Home  Economics, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (six  days). 

25  Department  of  Rural  Education 

of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (six 
days). 

26  Department  Elementary  School 

Principals,  NEA,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (five  days). 

26  National  League  of  Teachers  As¬ 

sociation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (five 
days). 

27  National  Association  Secretaries 

of  State  Teachers  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

27  National  Council  Teachers  Retire¬ 

ment  Systems,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(three  days). 

28  National  Association  of  State 

High  School  Supervisors  and 
Directors  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

28  Annual  Dinner,  Kappi  Delta  Pi. 
Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Scout  Movement  a  Positive  Social  Force 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  oj  Public  Instruction 


February  6,  1939,  marks  the  31st  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Having  originated 
in  the  great  British  Empire  in  1908,  it  was  soon  appreciated 
by  Americans  who  came  in  contact  with  the  movement,  and 
was  forthwith  brought  to  our  own  land.  In  America  the 
principles,  plan,  and  program  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
was  adapted  to  the  conditions,  needs,  and  ideals  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  founded  the 
movement  either  abroad  or  in  America  to  create  a  new 
agency  that  would  take  the  place  of  any  other  worthy  social 
agency  already  established.  Its  original,  as  well  as  its  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  is  to  supplement  the  programs  already  going 
forward  for  the  general  betterment  of  humanity  under  the 
banners  of  home,  church,  and  school. 

Spread  of  Movement 

How  well  and  how  effectively  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
has  achieved  this  purpose  during  the  thirty-one  years  of 
its  existence  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  it  numbers  among  its  active  members  in  the 
United  States  nearly  a  million  Scouts  to  say  nothing  of 
five  million  other  young  men,  former  Scouts,  who  carry  on 
the  purposes,  traditions,  and  ideals  of  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion  in  their  daily  pursuit  of  life.  These  active  Scouts  are 
being  directed  in  their  constructive  program  by  65,000  ener¬ 
getic  and  intelligent  Scout  masters  and  assistants,  who  are 
aided  in  their  great  responsibility  by  150,000  councilmen, 
counselors,  and  committeemen.  The  organized  energy  of 
this  vast  army  of  youth,  directed  toward  constructive  civic 
objectives  and  services,  constitutes  a  force  in  our  social 
world  that  makes  for  stability,  industry,  and  progress  that 
can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

Even  a  casual  review  of  the  purposes  and  program  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  gives  convincing  evidence  of  the  valu¬ 
able  contributions  which  this  organization  is  making  to  our 
present  broad  educational  philosophy.  On  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  I  shall  comment  briefly  on  such  educational  phases 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  as  preparation  for  citizenship, 
international  goodwill,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  the  pioneer 
spirit,  and  character  building. 

Citizenship 

The  daily  good  turn,  when  magnified,  becomes  community 
service.  Everywhere  we  see  Boy  Scouts  guiding  traffic,  aid¬ 
ing  police,  carrying  messages,  collecting  useful  materials, 
distributing  papers  and  other  articles,  participating  in  cam¬ 
paigns  for  worthy  causes,  and  cooperating  with  officials  and 
other  citizens  in  fire,  park,  forest,  and  other  public  services. 
These  activities  are  not  a  preparation  for  citizenship  they 
are  citizenship. 

The  familiar  principles  of  American  democracy  reflect 
the  civic  ideals  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  A  hasty  re¬ 
view  of  these  principles  reveals  that  America  believes  in  a 
certain  greatness  latent  in  the  commonest  of  persons,  rates 
her  children  on  their  own  merits  rather  than  on  their  birth, 
imposes  a  dignity  in  honest  work,  sets  great  store  by  self- 
reliance,  is  good-natured  and  fond  of  fun,  requires  respect 
for  differences,  implies  individual  and  social  obligation,  pro¬ 
fits  from  a  sane  understanding  of  other  countries,  and  rests 
upon  excellence  of  character. 

Education,  like  every  public  service,  is  a  cooperative  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  practically  all  social  groups  participate. 
This  fundamental  law  suggests  another  civic  phase  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
education,  namely,  that  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  social 
agency,  but  rather  a  supplement  to  all  such  agencies.  We 


find  the  members  of  this  organization,  both  individually  and 
in  groups,  cooperating  with  the  school,  the  church,  and  the 
home.  They  likewise  are  helpful  in  promoting  the  projects 
and  purposes  of  such  important  social  agencies  as  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Tuberculosis  Societies,  civic  groups.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  business  women  s 
groups,  fraternal  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  hospitals,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs  and  the  like. 
The  fact  that  the  Boy  Scout  movement  coordinates  its  ac¬ 
tivities  with  the  work  of  these  groups  is  evidence  of  its 
value  as  a  force  for  building  citizenship. 

Goodwill 

Within  the  international  Boy  Scout  movement  the  mem¬ 
bers  all  subscribe  to  the  same  ideals  of  friendship  and  serv¬ 
ice.  Through  these  widespread  relations  among  the.  youth 
of  the  world,  instincts  and  motives  for  war  are  sublimated 
and  diverted  into  forces  for  constructive  world  citizenship. 
The  vast  army  of  two  million  Boy  Scouts,  representing  more 
than  seventy  nations,  constitutes  an  almost  insuperable 
force  towards  international  goodwill. 

Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  offers  a  constructive  program 
for  leisure,  for  it  endeavors  to  build  for  youth  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  may  pursue  recreational  and  educational 
activities  throughout  the  year.  These  activities  which  are 
planned  largely  for  the  out-of-doors,  are  healthful  in  nature 
and  engender  a  happiness  and  cheer  that  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  any  other  agency.  These  outdoor  leisure 
activities  include  hiking,  camping,  woodcraft,  cooking,  sig¬ 
nalling,  and  caring  for  one’s  self  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Many  of  these  projects,  moreover,  are  of  the  type  that 
can  be  carried  on  long  after  active  membership  in  Scouting 
ceases.  This  constructive  program  is  doing  much  to  solve 
the  problem  of  out-of-school  youth  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age  not  only  by  providing  them  with 
activities  for  their  immediate  enjoyment,  but  by  developing 
in  them  a  disposition  toward  self-management  in  general. 

Self-Reliance 

Scouting  can  do  much  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  self- 
reliance,  which  the  great  Emerson  declared  to  be  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  success.  It  is  this  spirit  of  self-reliance  which 
makes  for  manly  independence,  studious  industry,  rational 
frugality,  and  self-denial.  Scouts  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  in 
the  fore  part  of  their  lives  in  order  to  succeed  the  better  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  lives.  The  road  to  future  happiness 
lies  in  the  acceptance  of  difficulties  as  a  challenge  to  man- 
h00d— a  principle  that  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  book 
of  Scouting  philosophy. 

Good  Character 

The  development  of  character  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
is  not  left  to  chance,  but  is  carefully  planned  through  a 
systematic  program  which  surrounds  the  Scout  with  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  wholesome  activities  and  positive  personalities. 
There  are  no  idle  hands  in  the  Scout  organization  to  be 
tempted  by  mischief.  Here  afe  busy  hands  and  heads  and 
hearts — busy  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  law  of  the  Scout  embodies  many  high  qualities  and 
ideals.  The  true  Scout  is  trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave, 
clean,  and  reverent.  These  are  indeed  the  marks  of  a  person 
of  character.  An  organization  of  the  size  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  America  and  in  the  world,  devoted  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  such  excellent  virtue  is  inevitably  making  the  world 
a  safer,  better,  and  happier  place  for  us  to  live. 
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